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Rots ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, »must be sent 
in on MONDAY, the 7th, or TUESDAY, the 18th of April 
next, after which time no Work can possibly be received, 
nor can any Works be received which have jalready been 
publicly exhibited. 

It is proposed to Open the Exhibition Rooms on certain 
Evenings of the week during the latter part of the season. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with 
wide margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames 
as well as projecting mouldings may preyent Pictures ob- 
taining the situation they otherwise merit, The other 
Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at 
the Royal Academy. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhi- 
bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself account- 
able in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay 
the carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 

Artists sending Works for Exhibition are earnestly re- 
quested to abstain from giving any fee whatever to the ser- 
vants or other persons employed by the Royal Academy to 
receive such Works, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
; The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








V RS. MACREADY, the EMINENT 
4 AMERICAN ARTISTE, will give one of her Enter- 
tainments, composed of DRAMATIC SELECTIONS, at 
Wiu1s’s Rooms,.on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 
26th, commencing at Eight o'clock. 

Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 3s. Reserved Seats, 
numbered, can be procured at Mitchell's, Royal Library, 
Bond Street ; Sams’ Royal Library, 1, St. ‘James's Street; 
Austin's Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and at Willis’s Rooms, 


RorvaL ENGLISH OPERA, 
A COVENT GARDEN. 








UNDER THRE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. WM. HARRISON. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS OF THE SEASON. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

On MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, March 
17th, 19th, and 2lst, last times of the PURITAN’S 
DAUGHTER, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Santley, and Mr. W. 
Harrison, 

On TUESDAY and THURSDAY, March 18th and 20th, 
last times, THE LILY OF KILLARNEY, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mr. Santley, and Mr. W. Harrison. 

On MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, posi- 
tively the last times, scenes from GULLIVER, concluding 
with the great TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 

On. THURSDAY and FRIDAY, after the Opera, THE 
MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE. 

On SATURDAY, March 22nd, DINORAH, and other 
Entertainments, being for the BENEFIT of MISS LOUISA 
PYNE, and last night of the Season. 

Commence at Seven. Box-office open Daily from Ten till 
Five. Places booked without charge. ‘ 





R. GEORGE SWINEY’S LECTURER 
ON GEOLOGY.—The Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum intend, in MAY next, to appoint a Lecturer en this 
Foundation. The office is tenable for Five years, the sti- 
pend £144 a year; the Lectures to be delivered in London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, at public places to be hereafter ap- 
pointed. Candidates must have rm the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at the University of Edinburgh. Certificates to 
this effect, and other Testimonials as to qualification, are to 
be transmitted to the Principal Librarian of the British 

Museum not later than the 15th of April next. 

A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 10th March, 1862. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 


LAST DAY of ENTRY for IMPLEMENTS, MARCH 31. 
LAST DAY of ENTRY for STOCK, MAY 1. 


Stock Prize Sheets, and particulars for Exhibition of 
Implements, are now ready, and will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to 





H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


ABtsts' GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
FOR THE 
RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, THEIR WIDOWS 
AND ORPHANS. 





InsTITUTED 1814. IncorPoratep 1842. 





Under the immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—SIR CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, F.R.A. 


The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
of this Institution will be celebrated in Freemasons’ HALL, 
on SATURDAY, the 29th of March, 

CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., in the Chair. 

Dinner on the Table at Six precisely. Tickets, £1 1s. 
each, to be had of the Stewards, of Henry Wrnpeam 
Puitiips, Esq., Hon, Sec., 8, George Street, Hanover 
Square, W., at Freemasons’ Tavern, and of Mr. F. W. 
Mayrnarp, 13, Great Western Terrace, Westbourne Park 
Road, W. 


ABNEY PARK CEMETERY COMPANY. 





REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Business of this Company is now carried on at their 
New Offices, No. 12, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET WITHIN. The abcve beautiful Freehold 
Cemetery is open daily (Sundays excepted) for the inter- 
ment of persons of all religious denominations. 

WILLIAM HEATH, Secretary. 








The Great Metropolitan Auction Mart.—Ten Days’ Sale of 
Paintings, Books, Musical and other Instruments, and various 
select Property, commencing on Monday, April 7. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, AND 
a SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at their great Mart, 
King Street, Covent Garden, on MONDAY, April 7, and 
many following days (Sunday excepted), at 11, a collection 
of valuable PAINTINGS, by and after 

Armfield Greuze Cooper Shayer 

Williams Etty Buchanan Morland 

Boddington Turner Rogers Stanfield 
and other masters; copies of Italian and other works, several 
original Portraits, fine Water-colour Drawings, Prints, 
Enamels, 70 Pianofortes by the leading makers, Harps, 
Surgical and Mathematical Instruments, 10,000 Volumes of 
Books, and Miscellanies. 

N.B.—SALES of JEWELS, PLATE, and WATCHES, 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, in the 
first-floor Auction Gallery. . 

SALES of CLOTHS, SILKS, ATTIRE, HARNESS, and 
Effects, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, in the 
ground-floor room. 

A SALE of FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES at Garraway’s, Cornhill, on Friday, March 28. 

King Street, Covent Garden, 15th March, 1862. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English). In solid oak cases, manufactured by 
them, have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality 
of tone, best workmanship and material, and do not require 
tuning. Guineas. 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals...... 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium made.) 
One Stop, oak case (reduced price) 
Piccolo Piano Model, One Stop, polished, with uniqne 
wind indicat eR Sdlipecesssocxeabanan 
(With soft and distinct tones, and projecting fingerboard.) 
Two Stops, one set and a-half of vibrators (polished 
CRE) ccnces cccnansianstblitadilctibacens<snasseidaneanenpaedaiiian ae 
(The'extra upper half-set of vibrators adds wonderfully 
to the effect of the treble, and produces a beautifully 











diapason-like quality of sound.) 
Three Stops, large size organ tones (polished case) ... 15 
Five Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto -. 22 
Eight Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto we 24 
Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators ditto .-» 30 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 
For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
i in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 

Wheatstone and Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue, which may be 
had of them gratis and post-free on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize Medallist for Har tums, 1851. 

An Extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums by 
Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 
from 5 Guineas to 150 Guineas. 

WHEATSTONE AND CO., 
INVENTORS & PATENTEES OF THE CONCERTINA, 
20, CONDUIT ed rt REGENT STREET, 


N, 
The Original Manufacturers and Importers of Harmoniums. 











An important Collection of Books and Manuscripts, comprising 
many Works of distinguished rarity. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, the 18th of March, 1862, and 
following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, an important COL- 
LECTION OF BOOKS, including a valuable portion of the 
Library of a Gentleman, comprising, among other Works of 
distinguished rarity, ‘‘ Hieronymi. Expositio in Symbolum 
Apostolorum,” 1468, a volume of the highest typographical 
interest, being the first book printed at Oxford; “ Postilla, 
sive Expositio Epistolarum et Evangeliorum Dominicalium,” 
Julian Notary, 1509, of extreme rarity, only one other copy 
known to bibliographers; ‘‘ Mensa Philosophica," an un- 
known edition; Publications of Thomas Hearne, on large 
paper; rare first Aldine editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics ; series of curious and rare Tracts on the Contro- 
versy between Milton and his antagonists; rare Treatises 
on Language; valuable English Historical and Archeological 
Works ; the Works of Hogarth; two series of Mlustrations 
by George Cruikshank ; also, some FINE MANUSCRIPTS, 
including “‘ Biblia Sacra Latina,” beautifully written upon 
vellum, Sec. xiv.; ‘“‘ Evangelistarium, Greece,” upon vellum, 
See. xii.; ‘“Psalterium, Latine,’’ Sec. xiv.; “Graduale 
Romanum,” cum notis Musicis; “Salomonis Parabole, 
Cantica Canticorum,” &c. Sec. xv., beautifully illuminated ; 
‘Volume of Prayers,” with curious illustration of very early 
Xylography; two beautifully-illuminated ‘“ Hore;’* and 
some interesting Autograph Letters and Documents, 
May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two postage stamps. 





Complete in 2 vols., price 3s. each, limp cloth, 


HE ILIAD OF HOMER. With Eng- 
lish Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the 
best and latest authorities. 


By the Rev. T. H. LEARY, B.A. 
Forming Vols. V. to VIII. of Weale’s Series of Greek 
Classics, 


London: J. 8. Virtue, 294, City Road, and 26, Ivy Lane. 
CHEAP BOOKS AT 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 
19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 





Surplus Copies of the best recent Works are constantly on 
Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 


*,* Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING LIBRARIES, AMATEURS OF FINE 
BOOKS, LIBRARIANS OF PUBLIC LIBKARIBS, 
&e. 


IFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 
RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL and VALUABLE 





BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in various ane 
Classes of Literature—splendid Books of Prints, ure 
Galleries, and Ill Works—beantifully Illuminated 


Manuscripts, on Vellum, &c., ON SALE, at Very REDUCED 
PRICES, cn account of removal, by J. LILLY, 15, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, London.—Catalogues will be for- 
warded on receipt of six postage-stamps. 


WE understand that MESSRS. ROBERT 

COCKS and Co., Her Majesty's Music Publishers (of 
New Burlington Street, and 4, Hanover Square, London, W.) 
have recently issued a neatly done-up CATALOGUE of 
several thousand PIANOFORTE WORKS, together with a 
select catalogue of vocal pieces, augmented by an addendum 
which has just appeared, containing the latest new Publica- 
tions. These are furnished gratis and post-free, on applica-. 
tion by letter or otherwise. The Catalogue of these enter- 
prising publishers, in addition to a supply for the elegant 
requirements of the drawing-room, con notice of such 
works as Hamilton's Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 
now in the 326th edition, 4s. ; his Instructions for Singing, 
in the 20th edition, 5s.; Hamilton’s celebrated Dictionary, 
in the 66th edition, 1s.; and Clarke’s equally famous Cate- 
chism, in the 70th edition, 1s, 


DAGNALL’'S CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 


Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
ane a ‘aan BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS in English History, Biogra- 
phy, Poetry, and the Drama, Divinity, and General Litera- 
ture. Send stamp for postage. W. HEATH, 497, Oxford 
Street, London. Also a separate List of Classics, &c. 
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HE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1861. 
JAMES APPLEYARD, Solicitor, 10, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, procures Instant Protection from Process, 
and Conducts the Cases of Traders and others in difficulties 
through the Courts at Moderate Charges. No Charge for 
Consultation in strict confidence. Country Cases promptly 
attended to. 


HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND 
REPORTER. Vol. VI.—1861-2. In continuation of 
the ‘ Legal Observer,’ the oldest established of all the Legal 
Weekly Periodicals. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Reports of Cases decided in all the Courts of Equity and 
Common Law, the Probate and Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
Criminal Appeal Court, and Appeals from the Bankruptoy 
psig cas age immediately on decision ; and all the writ- 
ten Judgments reported verbatim by a short-hand writer. 
These Reports are by far the most complete and extensive 
series published. They are paged so as to bind in separate 
volumes, and include a most complete digest of every re- 
og ease, wherever reported, without any extra charge 

or it. 

Comments on all the legal events of the week. 

Legal Articles on professional topics and practical Essays 
on current Law, by well-known writers of high standing and 
authority, 

Current Cases in the law of Attorneys, real property, 
conveyancing, Magistrates’ and Parish cases; Joint-stock 
Companies, Mercantile and County Court cases. 

Examination Questions, and all particulars relating 
thereto, 

Correspondence of the Profession on all subjects, 

Legal Obituary : Memoirs of deceased Members of the 
Profession. 





. Notes and Queries on points of practice. Parliamentary 
Intelligence. g = 

Reviews of new Law Books, Proceedings of Law So- 

cieties. 

The London Gazettes. Court Papers. 

Advertisements of Sales, Estates, Money, Law Prac- 
tices, &c. 

The SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND REPORTER is 
published in time for Saturday Mornings’ Mails. Price 1s. 
Subscription, prepaid, 52s, for the year, including Indexes 
and all double Numbers. 


Office—59, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 

ef Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 

F.R.S., Author of ‘ Letters on Painting,’ ‘‘ Rem- 

brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James 8. Virtvr, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS; 
comprising a Short Aceount of his Life: with a 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of 
Design, t, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S. Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled somos 5 making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
& NEW sERrESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEap- 
NESs IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
centaining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 





Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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This day, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


THE AGE OF 


LITTLE MEN. 


A REVIEW OF FAME. 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 





JOHN SAUNDERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, Railway Stations, and Booksellers’, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE: 


A TALE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘ The Shadow in the House,” “‘ Love's Martyrdom,” &ec. 





Lately published, 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


“Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poetical 
and dramatic talent in the conception and working out of 
character, are conspicuous throughout. In descriptions of 
nature, especially where she has snatched a grace from Art, 
‘The Shadow in the House’ is wealthy." —Globe. 

“The mustard-seed of error or weakness from which all 
the horrors of the tale are made to arise, is a very natural 
and true view of life, and gives a high but not obtrusive 
moral purpose to the tale, which adds greatly to its other 
excellences,""— Westminster Review. 


“The story will remain as one of the gems of English fic- 
tion. The author will be counted among the masters who 
have pierced the human heart through and through. Mr. 
Saunders’s humour is real humour, his pictures of count 
life are odorous, and that sweetest of women, Mrs. Dell, will 
yet furnish a subject for the painter.”—City Press. 

‘““A very remarkable book; one which has the peculiar 
depth and force, mixed with the minute and delicate paint- 
ing, which characterizes the school of our best modern 
novelists,""——Lnglishwoman's Journal, 





LONDON: LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading Rooms in every 
part of the country, are supplied from this extensive LIBRARY with a constant succession of NEW and 


CHOICE BOOKS on hire. 


Terms of Subscription.—FIFTEEN VOLUMES at one time (all new) FIVE GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, and THREE VOLUMES for every additional GUINEA, commencing at any date. 


TWO or THREE FAMILIES in any neighbourhood may unite in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and obtain constant supplies of the best WORKS IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHI- 
LOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, without disappointment or delay. 


LISTS of the PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS at present in Circulation, 
with CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN for SALE, will be forwarded, postage 


free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 





ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break- 
fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 
250, OXFORD STREET, near Hyde Park. 


EAUTIFUL TRANSFER DECORA- 
TIONS, resembling Stained Glass, for Church Win- 
dows, Rooms, Halls, Blinds, &., &c. Warranted to Stand. 
The expense moderate. 
N.B.—Frames, Brackets, &c., and every description of 
Leather Work, made to order. 
The Arts taught fora small premium. Materials supplied. 
E. DOWLEY, Decorator, 60, Frith Street, Scho. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
MEMBRANCER (Conducted by Tovutmrn Smiru, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law), containing a st of all the 
actual Proceedings in Parliament, and Parliamentary 
Papers ; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Vols. L., 
IL, IIL, IV. (for 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861), are now ready, 
price 25s, each, bound in cloth. ‘ 
Subscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid in 
advance) are now due; to be sent to Mr. Joun E. Tarzor, 
10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 











Now ready, second edition, 4to, price 6d., 


HAKSPERE’S SEVEN AGES OF LIFE. 
Illustrated by Joun Gitpert, &c. Engraved by 
Tuomas GILKs. 
‘“* Mr. Gilks has successfully shown what can be done even 
on a large scale in wood engraving in his illustrations of 
Shakspere's ‘ Seven Ages af Life.’ "New Monthly Magazine. 


London: Desay and Son, Ludgate Street. 


Price 5s., 


HE ANGLO-SAXON LIFE OF ST. 
GUTHLAC, Hermit of Crowland; from a MS. in the 
British Museum. With a Translation and Notes, 
By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


J. Russev_ Sait, Soho Square. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Speci- 
MEN Boox or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 


TAFFETTE, LACE, and CAMBRIC PETTICOATS, from 
4s. 6d. to 21s., at 


N ENDLESS VARIETY OF HORSE- 
HAIR CRINOLINE, WATCH-SPRING SKELETON, 


WM. CARTER'S, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London. 





QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 


been made. | 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 





The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 


: . immediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, lndin.vobbier: 


and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 

Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
euts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London: J. 8. Vintve, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. 








In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 


TOMLINSON ’S CYCLOPZDIA OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James 8. Virtur, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


\ HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLAscow and Lonpoy. 








XNONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, 
Ague, Diphtheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhea, 
Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, are imme- 
diately relieved by a dose of CHLORODYNE (Trade Mark), 
discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.S8.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—W hat is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all 
others. 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay Army :—‘t Your Chlorodyne is a most invaluable 
remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery, and to which 
I entirely owe my restoration to health.” 

From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—“I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that I have never met with any medicine so 
efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used 
it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other diseases, 
and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Milman, of New Galloway, Scotland.— I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without doubt 
the most certain and valuable anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—‘‘It is a 
most valuable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—‘ Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea,” 


From G. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—* As an 


that “TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH;” and 
WM. CARTER'S new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is 

more conducive to longevity than any article ver yet sub- 
mitted to the Public. 


especially adapted to the use of Young Ladies, and for 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


M. CARTER announces the completion 
of his Patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” 
or, “ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC CORSET.” 
Its distinguishing properties are extreme fiexibility, and 


It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 


N.B.—The “ Sylphide *’ Corset requires no lacing, and is 


Ladies enceinte. 
Engravings of the ‘‘ Sylphide " Corset and Crinoline Skirts 


ree, 
Address, W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, 
London. 





VERY NEW DESIGN IN FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, &c., 2s. 11d. to 21s. 
FAMILY and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &c., 7s. 6d. to 


25s. 
YOUNG LADIES’ STAYS of every description. 
WM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 


S LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Ls USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Giascow anp Lonpoy. 


‘MITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 1s. 1}d, and 2s. gd. per box, 
have been known for fifteen years as a most successful substi- 
tute for Calomel; and are an unfailing remedy in all affections 
of the liver, stomach, head, and kidneys, and a boon to the 
habitually constipated. They are quite tasteless, never give 
cold, and may be taken at all times by both sexes. 
Sole Maker, W. F. Surrn, M.P.S., Chemist, Walworth, 
London, Proprietor of Fowler's Corn, Bunion, and Chilblain 
Plaister, 1s. 1}d. per box. A thirty years’ proved cure, how- 
ever bad the case. Free by post for fifteen stamps, Your 
Chemist will procure either. 


7 AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cl ing the st h and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant. 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Boxes, ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS —STEADY CIR- 

CULATION.—The most important essential to main- 
tain health is the regulating the tlow throughout the system 
of pure arterial blood, Thence come the bone, muscle, and 
all the components of man. It is most momentous to pre- 
vent the blood b contaminated, which Holloway’s 
Purifying Pills effectually accomplish. They are the best 
family medicine ever discovered ; their operation is so sure, 
safe, and satisfactory. The most delicate female or child 
may take Holloway's Pills with confidence and certainty of 
relief. They produce no pain, debility, or other drawback. 
The concurrent testimonies of thousands have assigned to 
Holloway’s Pills the enviable position they have held in all 
quarters of the globe for over a quarter of a century. 























RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHtss MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 





astringent in severe Diarrhcea, and an anti-spasmodic in 
Colic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan- 
taneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic-Douloureux, its 
effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have 
found it extremely valuable.” 

CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Imitations or substi- 
tutes. Each bottle of the Genuine bears a Red Stamp, with 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" engraved 
thereon in White Letters, and never buy it without, as Com- 
pounds called after it are too often vended. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, with Profes- 
sional Testimonials enclosed. 





PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s., 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s, 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d. ; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuite, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


Ss 





LACR’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 

is a coating of pure Silver over Stack’s NICKEL, a 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, ‘al- 
most to the | purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 


"| Beet. Pitd.jStng. Pitd.|" Thread " (Kg. &' Tha. 











|FiddlePtn. FiddlePtn.' Pattern. ‘with Shell 
Pen Doze. | £8.4.| £84.) £8.4.! £8. 4. 
Table Forks... 1100 1180 | 280,38 00 
Dessert Forks.| 100 1100 |} 1150 2 20 
Table Spoons.| 1100 | 1180 | 2 80 | 3 00 
DessertSpoons| 1 0 0 1100 | 1150 | 220 
Tea Spoons ...| 0120 0180 | 1 86 1100 





Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s. ; Tea and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every Article for the Table, as in 


Silver. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 

LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK to call at- 

tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 

by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 

equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 

Somerset House. 


LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 

not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
Ist size. 2nd size. 

- £016 0 


3rd size. 
£1 00 £1 : ; 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years ie their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


‘LACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. ‘To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 

and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from 15s. ; open 

baths, 13s. 6d. ; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 
LACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 


Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 

always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 

Queen’s Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Eiectro-Plated 

Handles, 45. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


\LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s, 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
l4s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s, set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
lete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three ; Teena Papier 
aché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
5s. 6d.; Coal-scuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All warranted. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel ross Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &e. No person should furnish without one. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


1 Dozen.... 





A FINE HEAD OF HAIR 
Is realized by the use of 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This 

elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in high repute, 

for its unprecedented success during the last SIXTY years, 

in promoting the GROWTH, RESTORING, IMPROVING, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens Weak Hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriif, 
and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and 
GLOSSY. Its operation in cases of Baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of the BEARD, WHISKERS, 
and MOUSTACHIOS, itis unfailing in its stimulative opera- 
tion. For CHILDREN it is es recommended as 
forming the basis of A BEAUT: EAD OF HAIR.— 
Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. Gd. (equal to 4 small), and 2is. per 
bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 








JOHN WHITE, Manvuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


*,* Ask for “‘ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORKS. 





Two Volumes, 8vo, 21s. each, 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND ENGLAND. 


By SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 





Vols. V. and VL., 8vo, 28s., of 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Vols. I. to IV., 
Containing the Reign of Henry VIII, £2 14s. 





8vo, 6s. 6d., 
THE PILGRIM: 
A Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King 
Henry the Eighth. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS, 


Clerk ‘of the Council to Edward VI. gag with Notes, 
from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A . FROUDE. 





The Third Volume, 12s., of the 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
Volumes I. and IL, 24s. 





Seventh Edition, bound, 6s., 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


With a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sove- 
reigns, and Questions for Examination. Abridged from the 
“Family History of England.” 





This day, Svo, 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Vol. I. Exeranp and France. Third Edition. £1 1s. 
Vol. I. Sparx and ScorLanp. 16s. 





REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


The First Volume, Revolutions i — _ 8yo, me 
The Second Volume, 2. 9 8vo, 15s., 








8vo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF 
SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF COLONIES. 
By ARTHUR HELPS. 
Vols. I. and IL, 288. Vol. IIL, 16s. 


In post 8vo, price 7s, 6d:, the Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Augmented, of 
THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH: 
Its History, Revenues, and General Character. 
By HENRY SOAMES, M.A., 
Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 





Sixth Edition, 10s. 64., 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 


Fifteenth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY, 


From the Creation of the World to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 





Eighth Edition, with numerous illustrations, 5s., 
TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


LONDON : PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





The PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 3 
vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

“ A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with 
curiosity we cannot doubt.”—Atheneum. 
“This Diary has intrinsic interest, apart from the taste 
and intelligence of the writer. It abounds in anecdote.”— 

Examiner. 

“These volumes are throughout lively and attractive, 
and fully sustain the Duke’s character as an intellectual 
and inquiring man. The pictures of society are clever.” — 

Daily News. 


DOWN SOUTH; or, An Englishman’s 
EXPERIENCE at the SEAT of WAR in AMERICA. 
By 8S. PHILLIPS DAY, Esq., Special Correspondent 
of the Morning Herald, 2 vols., with Portraits of Pre- 
sident Davis and General Beauregard. 21s., bound. 
“There cannot be a doubt that ‘ Down South’ will be 
read with avidity, and that the facts it relates, and the 
opinions it offers, will have an immense influence in forming 
and maintaining a correct notion of the actual bearing, and 
state of American affairs amongst ourselves. Not the least 
valuable portion of the book is that which gives sketches of 
the leading men of the Southern party.” —Afessenger. 


RED, WHITE, and BLUE; Sketches 
of Military Life. By the Author of “‘FLEMISH IN- 
TERIORS.” 3 vois., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 

“ The information the author conveys, and the lively and 
graphic style in which he writes, will secure the attention 
both of military readers and civilians.”—Sun. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 
from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 30s. 

“ Henceforward nobody can have any excuse for re-open- 
ing this subject. Mr. Thornbury has collected a mass of in- 
formation larger in quantity and fuller in detail than Tur- 
ner’s incommunicative and secretive character could have 
justified any one in expecting.”—Blackwood's Magazine, 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols., 21s. 

“Miss Kavanagh’s book is a very good one. It will ob- 

tain not only a popular success, but also a permanent place 

in the library.”"—Zraminer. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 
MOTHER of NAPOLEON III. 2 vols., 21s. - 

“A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen more 

satisfactory than any we have yet met with.”—Daily News. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s. 

“‘A good specimen of what travels should be—intelligent, 

unaffected, and giving exact impressious.’’—Atheneum. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1862; under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY. 31st Edition, 1 vol., with the arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. 
By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols., with Il- 
lustrations. (Just ready. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh. LTlus- 
trated by JOHN GILBERT. Price 5s. bound, form- 
ing the New Volume of HURST and BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS. 

* Addle is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh. 

It is a charming novel.” —Atheneum. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of a FAST 


YOUNG LADY. By Mrs. GREY, Author of ‘The 
Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 


3 vols. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 

By the Author of ‘ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 3 vy. 
“A charming book; simple, quaint, and fresh.”—Athe- 
neum. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


SCRUTATOR, Author of “RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
FOX-HUNTER.” 3 vols. 
“There is plenty of stirring interest in this novel—particu- 
larly for those readers who enjoy manly sport.’’—Messenger. 


WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? By COL- 
BURN MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. 
“A thoughtful, high-toned novel.”"—Post. 
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This day, in 2 vols., feap., cloth, price 12s., 
NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON; 
an OLD OLD STORY. 
By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 
ArtTuur Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, feap. 8vo, price 4s., 
W AIFS AND STRAYS, 
Chiefly from the Chess Board. 
By CAPTAIN H. A. KENNEDY. 
London: L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, price 6d., by post, 7d., 
THE REVISED SYSTEM OF DRILL. 


Being a Summary and Explanation of the Points of 
— between the “Field Exercise " of 1862 and that 
of 1859. 

By J. R. McDONNELL, 
23rd Middlesex (Inns of Court) R.V. 
London: W. J. Jounson, 83, Fleet Street. 


NEW WORK ON INDIA. 


HE NIZAM, HIS HISTORY AND RE- 

LATIONS WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

By H. G. BRIGGS, Secretary, Bombay Municipality. Two 
Vols., 8vo. Portraits, £2 2s. 


BERNARD QuanitcH, 15, Piceadilly. 


A® HISTORY OF INFANTRY, from the 


Earliest Times to the Present. By H. ,, STUART, 
Lieut. Bengal Army. Fcap. 8vo, many Diagrams, cloth, 
2s,; post 8vo, gilt both, 2s, 6d. 1862. 


BERNARD Quaritcx, 15, Piccadilly. 











In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


LLIAM AND RACHEL RUSSELL; 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By ANDREAS MUNCH. 

Translated from the Norwegian, and published under the 
special sanction of the Poet by JOHN HEYLIGER BURT, 
“The latest and best-known tributes to Lady Rachel 
Russell’s memory are Guizot’s ‘L’Amour dans le Mariage,’ 
and this Tragedy by the Norwegian Poet Munch, which we 
have here ‘done’ into English, and very well done, by Mr. 
Burt. The spirit of the play is almost English. The cha- 
racters are true. It is a pleasant flattery to find our British 
worthies so well understood and beloved by our cousins in 
old Norway.”—Globe. 


Triipnger and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





12mo, cloth boards, price 6s., 
RIMEVAL SYMBOLS; or, THE ANA- 
LOGY OF CREATION AND NEW-CREATION. 
BY WILLIAM FETHERSTON IL, 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly Scholar, Gold Medalist, Mathe- 
matical and Ethical Moderator, Hebrew Prizeman, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“The moss-footed pedestal sun-dial in an old-fashioned 
country-house garden is not more distinct from the French 
clocks in our jewellers’ windows than this book is from the 
ordinary volumes which teem from the press at this season 
of the year. We must allow the author to be a most origi- 
nal thinker. The work is one that may be studied with en- 
joyment and advantage.” —Literary Gazette. 
“ Altogether, for ingeniousness in the arguments, and elo- 
quence in their enforcement, a work which will, we are as- 
sured, be placed in the foremost rank of lay productions on 
= theology.” —Jrish Times. 
His pages may be read with advantage by any studious 
Christian.""— Warder. 
“ This is a really beautiful and instructive book. The 
author is evidently a right-hearted and singularly able man. 
His work is worth any dozen of those that reach our table, 
and will well repay, not light perusal, but serious study.”— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“The author has the merit of originality, in the discussion 
of a subject that has occupied many gifted minds, saa 
larly during the past twenty or thirty years. here is 
throughout the volume so much fresh thought, with many 
ably-written pages, as must commend it to intelligent 
minds,”’"—Caledonian Mercury. 
“The book affords ample evidence of rare ability and 
learning. "—Daily Express. 
“This is a very curious book, and the time will not be 
lost that is devoted to its perusal.""—Zondonderry Sentinel. 
“A series of analogies remarkably interesting and stri- 
kingly b: agthindlpna -v wot Byer. Mercury. 
“We have every 
to the Christian ate" Bopfast News-Letter. 
“The author does not follow the common track; an ac- 
complished and earnest layman, as he proves himself to he, 
he is well worth a hearing. This we bespeak for him,”— 
Journal. 
“This work must command a careful hearing. That 
there is abundant ingenuity, tact, and thought, literally 
teeming through these pages, every candid reader will allow. 
We like the work, and recommend it to the thinking pub- 
lic.”"—Jsle of Wight Express. 
Dublin: Hopags, Surrn, and Co., 104, Grafton Street, 
Booksellers to the University. 


London: SpirPKLy, weer and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
urt. 
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REVIEWS. 


An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients. By the Right Hon. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


Tuts is a work of solid and extensive erudition, 
the more remarkable as coming not from the 
hand of an Oxford or Cambridge Professor, 
but of a British Cabinet Minister. The text 
contains a clear, readable digest of facts ; while 
beneath we have a copious apparatus of notes, 
not mere references but for the most part full 
quotations in support of the statements made 
above. As far as classical authorities—Greek 





and Latin—go, Sir G. Lewis seems to have left 
no corner unransacked, and the writings of 
modern investigators, continental and English, 
are likewise extensively laid under contribu- 
tion. The object of the work, as set forth by 
the author in the first page, is not to form a 
history of ancient astronomy from a scientific 
point of view, or with reference to its bearing 
upon modern astronomical science. It is not 
intended to follow in the steps of Delambre, 
whose histories of ancient medizeval and modern 
astronomy are works composed by an astro- 
nomer principally for the use of astronomers, 
and which can only be mastered by one versed | 
in modern mathematical science. 


“Astronomy [remarks Sir G. Lewis] has this 
peculiarity, that it is conversant with subjects which, | 
from the earliest ages, have attracted the daily | 
attention of mankind, and which gave birth to | 
observation and speculation before they were treated | 
by strictly scientific methods. Chronology, more- 
over, without which political history cannot exist, is | 
dependent upon astronomical determinations. The | 
year and month are measured by the motions of the | 
sun and moon; and in order to secure the accuracy 
of the necessary measurements, the assistance of the 
astronomer must be obtained. The history of astro- | 
nomy has numerous points of contact with the 
general history of mankind; and it concerns ques- 
tions which interest a wider class than professed 
astronomers, for whose benefit the existing histories | 
have been mainly composed.” 





Treating the subject in this spirit, Sir G. 
Lewis devotes the first four chapters to de- 
scribing the progress of astronomical know- 
ledge among the Greeks and Romans from the 
early rude conceptions of the times of Homer 
and Hesiod down to the scientific views of 
Ptolemy. The latter half of the book discusses 
the question of the nature and amount of 
knowledge of astronomy possessed by the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, and as accessories 
we have two dissertations upon the early history 
and chronology of these people, and finally a 
chapter upon the navigation of the Phoeni- 
cians. 

Historical science, as distinguished from his- 
tory artistically considered, is, we may say, the 
youngest of the family of sciences. It is one 
of which the foundations are but lately laid; 
one which has still to combat for its very 
existence against the traditional views of 
former ages, and one of which the genuine 
investigators are still few. Its materials are 
the chronicles and monuments of the past ; its 
problem, to determine what men have really 
done upon this earth, so far as that can be as- 
certained. Much that formerly passed for his- 
tory must now be admitted to be the product 
of imagination working upon slight itions ; 
and experience shows that nothing is more 


| five centuries, the popular and general 





difficult than to arrive at the exact truth of 
quite recent events. General conclusions as 
to the career of races, and of their connection 
one with another, may be arrived at by analo- 
gies of language and other indications; but 
the special acts of men can only be known, 
more or less perfectly, from contemporary 
written records, or records framed shortly 
after the events, and before the original ac- 
counts had been transmuted by the rapid 
action of tradition. No writer has inculcated 
the rules of historic science with more clear- 
ness, nor applied them with more unflinching 
severity, than Sir G. Lewis. In the Enquiry 
into the Credibility of the Early Roman History. 
he dealt a severe blow to the bold system of 
Niebuhr, who was once thought to have placed 
historical inquiries upon a sound basis, and to 
have furnished a typical example of its treat- 
ment in his History of Rome. In the work 
before us our author says, “‘ The method with 
which Niebuhr treated the early history of 
Rome was to reject the historical narrative 
handed down by ancient, and generally re- 
ceived by modern writers, and to substitute 
for it a new narrative reconstructed on an ar- 
bitrary hypothetical basis of his own. Every- 
thing that is original and peculiar in Niebuhr’s 
historical method, and in its results, is indeed 
unsound.” 

While we cordially assent to the canons of 


| evidence which Sir G. Lewis has laid down, 


we perceive openings for considerable dissent 
in the application of them, and danger lest by 
the too summary rejection of materials at com- 
mand we should deprive ourselves of a great 
deal of attainable knowledge. Sir G. Lewis 
has gone somewhat out of his way in the pre- 
sent work to make a fierce onslaught upon re- 
cent investigations into the long-forgotten his- 
tories of Egypt and the East; investigations 
which are certainly in their infancy, but which 
are, to say the least, highly promising, and 
which are still carried on with a zeal not likely 
to be damped by the cold water here abun~- 


| dantly poured upon them. ‘To this subject we 


must return presently. In the meantime, let 
us follow our author cursorily through his nar- 
rative of the growth of astronomical ideas 


‘amongst the Greeks and Romans. 


From Homer down to Herodotus, a a of 

y-re- 
ceived idea of the earth was, that it was a cir- 
cular plane, surmounted and bounded by the 
heaven, which was a solid vault or hemisphere, 
with its concavity turned downwards. The 


| Greeks believed this from what they thought 


the evidence of their senses. Whether the 
spectator be on a high eminence, or in a large 
plain, or at sea, the horizon appears everywhere 
equidistant from the eye; hence it was in- 
ferred by induction that the whole earth was 
circular. A more extended knowledge of coun- 
tries, and the attempt to construct maps, led 
some to see the insufficiency of this reasoning. 
‘“* Many, even now,” says Herodotus, ‘* commit 
the ludicrous and ignorant error of drawing a 
map of the earth, in which it is represented of 
a circular form, as if its outline were traced by 
a compass ; and the ocean is made to flow round 
it.” The heaven being supposed to be a solid 
vault, the sun, moon, and stars were thought 
to move upon or with the inner surface of this 
hemisphere ; and as the ocean was supposed to 
flow in a stream round the outer margin of the 
earth, the heavenly bodies were believed to 
emerge from the ocean at their rising, and to 
sink into it at their setting. How or by what 
path the sun and other heavenly bodies got 
back from the west to the east was not very 
clearly understood. Some thought that the 
sun’s course was not under the earth, but that 














after its setting in the west, it travelled round 
the north to the east, and that night was 
caused by the elevation of the northern part of 
the earth, which hid the sun during this tran- 
sit. 

The importance of the sun’s movements as 
measuring out the life of man, and determining 
his daily and hourly course of action, must 
early have led to observations upon the laws 
by which these movements are governed. The 
length of the day and the alternation of sea- 
sons depend upon his gine in the heavens, 
and the regularity with which, day and night, 
summer and winter succeed one another in per- 
petual round, introduced order into human 
conduct, and thus the sun became, as it were, 
the friend and guide of man in his first efforts 
to methodize his actions. But very rude and 
inexact definitions of time were all that was 
necessary for the simple wants of nascent com- 
munities. Still, in the most remote antiquity 
we already find the year divided into months, 
measured roughly by the phases of the moon, 
and greatly must the early inhabitants of earth 
have been puzzled by the impossibility of bring- 
ing the movements of sun and moon into exact 
numerical accordance. Roughly, the tropical 
year was treated in Homeric times, as consist- 
ing of twelve lunations of thirty days each, 
and thus as having three hundred and sixty 
days ; hence it was that the ecliptic was divided 
into three hundred and sixty degrees, and this 
number has held its place in the angular mea- 
surement of the circumference of the circle 
down to ourown times. Itwasnot until towards 
the time of Thales (B.c. 639 to 546) that some 
accuracy of measurement began to be intro- 
duced into astronomical calculation. He is 
said to have predicted an eclipse of the sun, 
and to have fixed the length of the year at 
three hundred and sixty-five days. The Greek 
writers attributed his advanced knowledge in 
astronomy to his intercourse with Egyptian 
priests. He considered the sun, moon, and 
stars to be of an earthy solid substance, and 
held that the moon derived its light from 
the sun. He rightly attributed an eclipse of 
the moon to the interposition of the earth be- 
tween the sun and moon, and the eclipse of the 
sun to the interposition of the moon between 
the sun and the earth. At the same time, his 
notion of the earth’s form must have been 
somewhat confused, if we believe the statement 
that he considered the earth to float upon water 
like a plank or a ship, a doctrine w ch he is 
also said to have brought from Egypt. On a 
review of the conflicting views attributed to 
him by various writers, Sir G. Lewis con- 
cludes that very little that is related of him 
is worthy of belief. His visit to Egypt, 
like other journeys to foreign countries at- 
tributed to Greek philosophers, our author 
thinks is probably apocryphal, remarking 
that if Thales profited by the lessons of 
the Egyptian priests in geometry, it is not 
likely that he should have taught them, as 
some writers state, a mode of measuring the 
height of the Pyramids. Doubtless, most of 
the accounts given of his performances have 
inconsistencies in themselves, and are easily 
pulled tv pieces. While he is said to have 
predicted an eclipse, which is at least possible, 
other predictions beyond the powers of even 
modern science are equally ascribed to him, 
and whlch have the appearance of fable. Thus 
he is related to have foreseen during a certain 
winter that there would be a large crop 
of olives the next year; and having been 
taunted with the inutility of his philosophy, 
he hired all the oil-presses in Miletus and 
Chios at a low rent, and then made a large 
profit by letting them out when the olive crop 
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was gathered. He is also said on one occasion 
to have foretold a storm. We are not sure, 
however, that these stories will appear alto- 
gether incredible to modern speculators on the 
vicissitudes of the crops of corn and hops, and 
we believe that the countrymen of Thales are 
still distinguished in our own markets for 
something of the same kind of wisdom which 
is attributed to him in their old legends. At 
any rate, we may be pretty sure that this 
olive speculation, if not true of Thales, is true 
of some cunning old Greek, and the fathering 
of it upon Thales shows the general and popu- 
lar belief in his extraordinary knowledge of 
physics. 

How far his knowledge extended, we must 
admit, remains doubtful, and the story of his 
foretelling an eclipse, as related by Herodo- 
tus, is burdened with difficulties. His death 
preceded the manhood of Herodotus by about 
a century, and he left nothing in writing ; yet 
the universal voice of Greece proclaimed him as 
the real founder of astronomy, and so much 
we can scarcely refuse to believe. Anaxi- 
mander, who was his disciple and companion, 
is said to have been the first Greek who wrote 
in prose, and he left behind him certain state- 
ments of his philosophical doctrines. Sir G. 
Lewis accordingly admits that about the opi- 
nions of this philosopher, something positive 
may be believed. How different is this cautious 
treatment of history from the undiscriminating 
faith of earlier philosophers! Newton, in his 
Treatise on Ancient Chronology, assigns the 
origin of astronomical science to the heroic 
ages of Greece. His argument rests on three 
yo shaven iwi that Chiron, the centaur, 
delineated constellations, and was a practical 
astronomer ; next, that Muszeus, the master of 
Orpheus, made a sphere; thirdly, that the 
people of Corcyra attributed the invention of 
the sphere to Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Pheacians. But the evidence of 
Chiron’s astronomical knowledge is contained 
in a doubtful pesace in a late Greek poet, 
which, if rightly interpreted, probably has no 
reference to astronomy at all. Museus and 
Orpheus have long been relegated to the 
regions of pes mythology. ‘The story of the 
invention of the sphere by Nausicaa has no 
better foundation ea the assertion of a cer- 
tain female grammarian of Corcyra, who said 
that Nausicaa invented the ball (cdaipa), 
an assertion grounded upon the passage in 
Homer which describes Nausicaa as playing 
at ball with her maidens. 

The speculations of the various philosophers 
of the Ionic school who succeeded es were 
various and discordant; but they gradually 
pe the way for more exact observations. 

Sudoxus of Cnidos, who lived about 406 to 
380 B.c., Who was junior to Plato and senior 
to Aristotle, is considered by Sir G. Lewis as 
the father of scientific astronomical observation 
in Greece. He is stated to have gone to Egypt 
with Chrysippus the physician, carrying with 
him letters of recommendation from Agesilaus 
to Nectanebas, king of Egypt. He remained 


in Egypt sixteen months, shaving his eyebrows 
after the native fashion. He made astronomi- 


cal observations not only in Asia Minor, but in 
Sicily and Italy. His observatory at Cnidos 
was extant in the time of Posidonius, the early 
contemporary of Cicero. He is related to have 
lived on a high hill, in order to observe the 
stars; and is reported to have said that he 
would willingly suffer the fate of Phaethon, 
provided he could approach near enough to the 
sun to enable him to discern its figure and 
magnitude. He mapped out the heavens, and 
propounded a theory for explaining the pe- 
riodic movements of the planets, which ulti - 








mately assumed the form of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem of the world. 

To Aristarchus of Samos, who lived in the 
first half of the third century B.c., is due the 
credit of having proposed a theory of the 
world exactly similar to the Copernican. It 
is remarkable that this hypothesis was delibe- 
rately rejected by Archimedes. The greatest 
name of all amongst the astronomers of anti- 
quity is that of Hipparchus, a native of Bi- 
thynia, who lived about 190 to 120 n.c. He 
determined with accuracy the motions of the 
sun atid moon, and arrived at a method of pre- 
dicting ecli He framed a catalogue of the 
stars, of which he enumerated one thousand and 
eighty, and determined their places with refe- 
rence to the ecliptic by their latitudes and lon- 
gitudes. To him is due the discovery of the 
9am of the equinoxes. ‘‘ When,” says 

elambre, ‘‘ we consider all that Hipparchus 
invented or perfected, and reflect upon the 
number of his works and the mass of calcula- 
tions which they imply, we must regard him 
as one of the most astonishing men of anti- 
quity, and as the greatest of all in the sciences 
which are not purely speculative, and which 

uire a combination of geometrical know- 
ledge with a knowledge of phenomena to be 
observed only by diligent attention and refined 
instruments.” From Hipparchus to Ptolemy, 
a period of about three hundred years, the sci- 
ence of astronomy made little or no progress. 
The life of Claudius Ptolemy, a native of Egypt, 
extended from about a.p. 100 to A.D. 170. His 
great work, known by its Arabic title of Alma- 
gist (uéyvorov), presents the Greek astronomy 
in its most advanced state; and it remained 
the sole and indisputable authority until mo- 
dern science commenced its career. Founded 
upon the views of Hipparchus, who, like Ar- 
chimedes, had rejected the heliocentric theory 
of Aristarchus, it explained the planetary mo- 
tion by a theory of great intricacy, and which 
led a king of Spain to remark that, had he 
been consulted before the creation, he could 
have recommended a less complex system. It 
was reserved for Copernicus to show that the 
intricacy of argent movements was apparent 
only, and that, rightly viewed, the solar sys- 
tem really presents the utmost simplicity. 

The history of Greek astronomy from Thales 
to Ptolemy covers a period of nearly eight hun- 
dred years; that of modern astronomy from 
Copernicus to the present time not three 
hundred. When we compare the results at 
which the ancients arrived, with those which 
modern science has attained, it is not without 
reason that we congratulate ourselves on our 
superior position as regards knowledge merely. 
But, as Sir G. Lewis observes, 


“The Copernican system of the universe, and its 
subsequent completion by the Newtonian theory of 
universal gravitation, have had a purely scientific 
value, and have exercised scarcely any practical in- 
fluence upon the affairs of mankind. e reform 
of the Julian calendar, under the auspices of Pope 
Gregory, in the year 1581, was only a short time 
subsequent to the publication of the hypothesis of 
Copernicus, and was promoted by astronomers who 
held the Ptolemaic system. This reform of an error 
amounting only to 11’ 12” in a year brought the 
calendar to perfection ; the annual measure of time 
has received no improvement since the modern as- 
tronomical revolution. With regard to the deter- 
mination of a ship’s place at sea by astronomical 
methods, the invention of chronometers has been 
far more important than any improvements in astro- 
nomical. theory. If the ancients had known the 
telescope and the clock, their scientific methods 
would have sufficed for nearly all practical pur- 
poses, although they might have held to the geo- 
centric hypothesis.” 


There are, however, profounder relations be- 


tween man’s knowledge and his moral being 
than those which only extend to the ordinary 
transactions of commerce and daily life. The 
guiding star of modern culture is the idea of 
knowing truly all that pertains to this uni- 
verse, whether in past time or in the present. 
The strong instinct of knowing has taken 
possession of the races most advauced in civi- 
lization, and is urging them onward with an 
energy of intellectual life, compared with 
which, that of the ancients was stagnation. 
The turbulent existence of the Greeks and 
Romans did not allow them to extend their 
inquiries much beyond matters the most ob- 
viously bearing upon the daily exigencies or 
enjoyment of life, and they showed a wonder- 
ful indifference to a variety of subjects of ex- 
ploration, which are new cultivated by hun- 
dreds of industrious inquirers with ceaseless 
and self-denying assiduity. we the writers 
of antiquity constantly speak with respect and 
wonder of the knowledge of the nations of 
Africa and Asia, who had preceded them in 
civilization by centuries, yet they took exceed- 
ingly little pains to inform themselves accu- 
rately of what these peoples really knew and 
did. The most contented themselves with per- 
petually retailing the scraps of more or less 
credible information which a few inquirers 
more zealous than the rest had picked u». Ii 
may well appear incredible to us that, with 
full taints at their command of acquiring from 
the Egyptians a knowledge of their language 
and of the records which this knowledge must 
have laid open, the Alexandrian scholars, in the 
most flourishing period of their school, scarcely 
made any attempt to do this worthy of the 
name. With regard, indeed, to the astrono- 
| mical knowledge of the Egyptians, about which 
| the Greek authors talk so much in vague terms, 
| Sir G. Lewis concludes, and perhaps with 
| reason, that it was of a very imperfect and in- 
exact kind, and that the Greek astronomers 
found it practically useless. ‘* The science of 
Egypt, like the wealth and power of Persia, 
_ was found by the Greeks to be a nullity, when 
| it became the subject of certain knowledge and 
| observation, and they were admitted behind the 
scenes—‘ Minuit preesentia famam.’” There 
is certainly no direct evidence to the contrary 
of this supposition, as modern discovery has 
brought to light no Egyptian treatise on astro- 
nomy ; but the brilliant period of the Egyp- 
tian mind had long passed away when the 
_ Alexandrian school arose, and the literature of 
| the past slumbered in the libraries of Thebes 
and Heliopolis, known only to a few priests of 
, archeological propensities, the depressed re- 
resentatives of a once flourishing school of 
| busy thinkers and writers. With the excep- 
tion of Eratosthenes, hardly an instance is 
| mentioned of a Greek who took the trouble to 
learn the language and explore for himself such 
works as undoubtedly did exist. ‘The extreme 
inaccuracy of the reports of Greek writers upon 
the language and mythology ef Egypt, which 
is now capable of demonstration, leads us to be 
careful of drawing any inferences from their 
silence. Without, however, pretending to vin- 
dicate for the early Egyptians an advanced 
knowledge of astronomy, we must dissent al- 
together from Sir G. Lewis as to the scope and 
value of their literature, and more particularly 
of their historical remains. Time has pre- 
| served to us abundant materials for recovering 
large portions of that history, of which the 
| Greeks, who might have had it entire, were con- 
| tent to hand down in careless confusion a few 
' miserable fragments. 
| ‘These materials are the monumental sculp- 
| tures and inscriptions with which the Nile- 
"valley is filled, and the papyri which the tombs 
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have supplied,—a mere handful indeed, but 
from which inferences may be fairly drawn as 
to what must once have existed. Sir G. Lewis 
devotes an elaborate chapter to an attempt to 
shake the faith of mankind in the results at 
which Egyptologists profess to have arrived 
from these sources; it is the least satisfactory, 
but not the least important of the work, be- 
cause should the attempt be considered suc- 
cessful, we must be content to relinquish a 
large store of knowledge concerning the early 
history of one of the most remarkable nations 
of the world, which we had fondly hoped to 
possess, and must be thrown back upon a sea 
of hopeless ignorance very uncomfortable to 
contemplate. It was not without profound 
astonishment that we found our author coming 
to the conclusion, that ‘‘ taking into considera- 
tion all the evidence respecting the buildings 
and great works of Egypt extant in the time 
of Herodotus, there is no sufficient ground for 
placing any of them ata date anterior to the 
building of the Temple of Solomon, 1012 B.c.” 

The method pursued by Sir G. Lewis to 
overthrow the supposed historical results of 
Bunsen, Lepsius, and other inquirers, is first 
to array in hostile columns the statements of 
Herodotus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Dio- 
dorus. That the utmost discordance prevails 
between these accounts is sufficiently well 
known. All these schemes profess to be de- 
rived from authentic sources, namely, records 
preserved by the Egyptian priests. ‘They 
cannot be reconciled,” says our author, ‘ by 
any legitimate methods of criticism, and yet 
there is no satisfactory ground for prefer- 
ring one to another. We are not entitled to 
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research can be easily fitted,—nor does it, of it- 
self, offer any incredibilities. Manetho’s his- 
tory, from Menes to Alexander, embraced, ac- 
cording to the writer's view, a period of three 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five years, or 
one hundred and thirteen generations—a much 
more moderate amount than that assigned 
by Herodotus and even Diodorus. He gives 
however lists of kings, the length of whose 
reigns added together make a much larger 
sum than three thousand five hundred and fifty- 
five. The obvious suggestion is, that some of 
the kings or dynasties which he records were 
contemporaneous, and, in fact, the monuments 
abundantly confirm this. The dynasties from 
the eighteenth to the last downwards, are now 
almost completely restored from undeniable 
monumental evidence, with minute details as 
to many of the kings, their families and con- 
nections. The discoveries of M. Mariette in 
the mere gee at Memphis, in the inscriptions 
of which long pedigrees are recorded, have 
furnished the means of doing this with regard 
to the dynasties contemporary with Solomon, 
Rehoboam, and the later kings of Judah. 
With regard to the dynasties preceding the 
eighteenth, more obscurity prevails. But 
the monuments do not desert us even here. 
Of some periods of the early Egyptian history 
the memorials are abundant and conclusive ; 
of others we get but a glimmering of light 
through a few fragments of a papyrus, pre- 
served in the Museum of Turin, which, had it 
been entire, would have undoubtedly given us 
the views entertained by the writers of the 
nineteenth dynasty as to the history of their 





assume that any one of our authorities was 
intentionally deceived by the priests, or that 
he reported or transcribed his information in- 
correctly. Having therefore no sufficient rea- 
son for selecting any one of these systems, we 
are compelled, by the laws of historical evi- 
dence, to reject them all.” 


To this we answer, that there is a reason | 
for preferring one of these accounts to the | 


rest. The work of Manetho, a native Egyp- 
tian, who professes to write from actual know- 
ledge of the ancient records of his country, 


and for the express purpose, it appears, of | 


contradicting the confused accounts of Hero- 
dotus, would seem prima facie entitled to more 
consideration than those of Greeks, who picked 
up from the priests a few entertaining anec- 
dotes, but were unable to consult at leisure 
the originals from which these were drawn. 
The list of Eratosthenes is said to have been 
taken by him from Egyptian sources, and he 
appears to have been acquainted with the 
language; what remains of him is a much 
corrupted fragment, which is certainly not 
easy of reconcilement with Manetho. The sug- 
gestion at once presents itself that it may have 
been taken from some pedigree of kings, like 
that at Karnak, which neither gives a com- 
plete list of all who reigned in Egypt, nor 
— those which it gives in their chrono- 
ogical order, as ascertained from other and 
indisputable sources. Manetho, as we know, 
professed to give a complete and methodical 
list, though the names of the greater part have 
not been handed down to us, and the views of 
the writer as to the chronology and sequence 
of the dynasties are quite obscure to us. 

_But the most important point is, that ma- 
king allowance for infinite corruptions in details 
as to names and numbers, Manetho’s account 
is found to be confirmed in essential particu- 
lars, by the multitudinous contemporary monu- 
ments which have been inspected, and more 
or less completely interpreted. It affords a 
frame into which the results of monumental 





country. From what remains of it we can 
see that it contained a copious list of kings 
| (between two and three hundred), with the 
length of the reign of each in years, months, 
and days, and also, it is highly probable, 
|a chronological adjustment of the whole, 
reckoned by the lapse of time from Menes, 
the first mortal king. 

With such a document as this before us, it 
is quite needless to-suppose with Sir G. Lewis 
_that Manetho was a mere impostor like 
| Geoffrey of Monmouth. Whether his chrono- 
| logical views were absolutely correct or no, we 
care not ; but we cannot doubt that he gave 
such information concerning the ancient dynas- 
ties as had been handed down in records from 
tauch earlier times; and, as affording useful 
indications of the views of earlier writers, we 
value his remains. To look to Manetho, as we 
at present possess him, for more than this is use- 
less. Accurate investigation of the monuments, 
in those eras which most abound in them, and 
of which the indications are most lucid, show 
that no reliance whatever can be placed upon 
the names or numbers in the Manethonic frag- 
ments. The work isa ruined temple, of which 
a few defaced and dilapidated columns have 
been alone left standing here and there ; many 
stones have been carried away, many places 
heaped over with rubbish, some parts officiously 
and clumsily repaired, for the purpose perhaps 
of sheltering some petty chronological theory. 
Enough only remains to convince us that 
Egypt had once a written history, methodi- 
cally arranged, more or less copious ; and that 
abundant materials existed for giving accu- 
racy to such a history, we can see with our 
own eyes in the present day. 

In fact, the task of modern' science has been 
to reconstruct from the tombs, temples, and 
monuments, that series of annals which, if Ma- 
netho’s complete work, or the papyrus of Turin, 
yet unbroken, had reached us, we should have 
found ready done to our hands. Admitting 
that the remnants of Manetho, unconnected 
| with other memorials, would have been a docu - 











ment — which little reliance could be placed, 
yet, taken in conjunction with the contempo- 
rary records which remain to us, they are of | 
the highest interest and importance. 
But Sir G. Lewis disputes the value of the 
monumental records of Egypt, because he con- 
tends they cannot be satisfactorily deciphered. 
This part of his argument ought to have come 
first, but he has placed it last ; and we follow 
him in the plan he has adopted, without com- 
prehending why he has employed a method 
which we must designate as sophistical. If 
modérn scholars can really make use of the 
monuments to any good purpose, all the preli- 
minary discussion in which he endeavours to 
convince the reader that Egyptian history is a 
hopeless heap of confusion, becomes utterly 
worthless. 
Now the arguments adduced against the va- 
lidity of the interpretations offered by E - 
logists are principally of a negative kind. The 
Etruscan and Lycian inscriptions have baffled 
the ingenuity of inquirers, therefore the inves- 
tigations of hieroglyphics are not likely to have 
succeeded better. "Phe accounts given by a 
few Greek writers as to the nature of hierogly- 
phical writing are at variance with the system 
of Champollion. The followers of Champol- 
lion have not been eminently successful in pur- 
suing the path pointed out by their great 
leader, and the results at which he himself ar- 
rived must be regarded as premature, and open 
to suspicion. The tradition of the Egyptian 
language has been lost; and supposing that the 
sound of words hieroglyphically written can be 
ascertained, the modern Coptic cannot be re- 
lied upon to furnish their meanings. The long 
duration assigned to the hieroglyphic system 
| without material alteration is improbable. If 
| the Greeks and Romans had been informed 
that important historical records existed upon 
Egyptian buildings, or in the archives of Egyp- 
tian temples, is it likely that, during their su- 
premacy in Egypt, they should not have taken 
steps for procuring translations of them? and 
can we suppose that the secret of reading them 
would have been left to modern archeologists 
to open, more than fifteen hundred years after 
the key had been lost? ; 
To all objections of this kind the answer is, 
an actual study of the Coptic and of Cham- 
pollion’s grammar will hardly fail to convince 
an attentive inquirer, first (what of itself is 
the most probable supposition), that the Coptic 
is really the representative of the ancient 
Egyptian, itedian represents the old Latin, 
or modern English, Anglo-Saxon; and next, 
that Champollion has really succeeded in mark- 
ing out the leading features of the old language, 
as contained in the hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
read by his system. In the cases of the 
Etruscan and Lycian, the modern dialect of 
those countries does not represent the earlier 
one, and philologists are compelled to look all 
over the world for languages which may haply 
be connected with those that have been lost. 
The remains of these two languages are like- 
wise quite minute, when compared with the 
stores of Egyptian that are preserved. ‘The 
reason for believing in Champollion’s system is 
the coherency and intelligibility of the results 
which it produces, and which now extend over 
a very large area. When it becomes possible by 
its assistance to interpret a whole book, not a 
few lines merely, intelligibly and consistently, 
no room is left for doubt that we are in the 
right path, whatever small differences may 
exist between different interpreters as to cer- 
tain details. The Greeks and Romans knew 
very well that the works of the temples were 
covered with legends of the Pharaohs. But 
they were superbly careless of gaining any 
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exact information about them. Sir G. Lewis, 
without the slightest ground that we can see, 
declares the priest who interpreted Egyptian 
inscriptions at Thebes to Germanicus to have 
been an impostor, while he admits that Ger- 
manicus and his attendants must —_ believed 
that the art of interpretation was sti eet 
by the priests. The iceiples of Champollion 
can read these very inscriptions yet on the 
walls of the temple where Germanicus saw 
them, or in the museums of Europe to which 
some of them have been removed, and can 
attest that they see in them substantially the 
same accounts as those given by the priest, 
while they can detect the blundering confusion 
made by the reporters of Germanicus's suite, 
between the different kings whose exploits are 
recorded, and in which blunders we may be 
sure the Egyptian interpreter had no share. 
That these inscriptions do contain something 
which may properly be called history, there 
are enough judicious scholars in Europe to at- 
test. The minute annals of the expeditions of 
Thothmes III. giving account of the nations he 
visited each year of his reign, and the spoils and 
tribute he brought home, are surely as much his- 
torical records as anything which the past has 
transmitted to us. What Sir G. Lewis means 
by asserting broadly that the Egyptians, parti- 
cipating in the Oriental type, had writing, but 
no literature or history, we are ata loss to 
imagine. What Oriental nation is alluded to 
as ing neither literature nor history ? 
Those of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Phoe- 
nicians have been lost, but there is much 
reason to think that they once existed. The 
literature and history of the Hebrews remain, 
enough te show us what we have lost. What, 
too, does our author mean by saying that Egypt 
was a country in which there was neither free- 
dom of thought nor activity of mind; which 
produced nothing useful and contributed no- 
thing to the progress of mankind? ll anti- 
quity and all modern research combine to show 
that the very reverse of all this was the case. 

Time and the progressive researches of ar- 
cheologists must eventually show how much 
the Egyptians really knew of exact science. 
Perhaps not much. But they had certainly 
early attained to a great amount of practical 
knowledge and skill in all the arts which are 
useful to life. The Greeks began all afresh, 
and seem to have had so much to occupy their 
thoughts that they had little time to spare for 
minute inquiries into the past. Modern intel- 
ligence has a wider scope, more leisure, and 
better methods and appliances. To learn and 
reduce into order all that can be known as to 
the progress and acts of humanity isa great 
and noble task, which remains for us, “ the 
heirs of all the ages.” Let us go forward, 
using scepticism as a shield to ward off the 
darts of error, but not to screen our eyes from 
any ray of truth that may gleam upon us out 
of the past. 


EEE 





Lives of Wits and Humourisis. 
Timbs, F.S.A. Bentley. 
Ir is a misfortune to be behind one’s age, and 
a dangerous distinction to outstrip it; but 
happy the man who can just head the ad- 
vaneing crowd. Nominally the leader, but 
really the representative of public opinion, he 
1s at once sure of sympathy and fame. Though 
his may not be the proud position of those, 
who, like Mr. Montgomery’s avenging spirits, 
‘burst from their bonds and battle with the 
time ;” yet the grateful sense of security, and 
the consciousness of fruitful labour may well 
reconcile a philosopher and philanthropist to a 


By John 





lower niche in the Temple of Fame. Mr. Timbs 
has long been known as a philosopher, and by 
the volumes before us he has added one more 
to his many laurels. The great eclectic, the 
patriarch of the paste-and-scissors school, the 
arch-apostle of anecdote, has now come for- 
ward as a philanthropist. ‘* If you love your 
readers, po wish to be read,” says Mr. Han- 
nay, ‘‘ get anecdotes ;” and to this advice we 
are indebted for eight hundred pages of bene- 
volence. However, it is less as a philosopher 
and a philanthropist than as a representative 
man that Mr. Timbs interests us. The pre- 
sent generation is reaping the secondary re- 
sults of the strong reaction which, before this 
century was out of its teens, set in against 
classical literature, or the classical curriculum 
as it was then invariably styled. In education, 
as in politics, Freedom and Reform were the 
watchwords of the day. Children were to 
share with Roman Catholics and Dissen- 
ters the blessed privileges of an enlightened 
age. Hexameter and pentameter, like Pope 
and Pagan in Bunyan’s allegory, were no 
longer to bar the young pilgrim’s progress to 
the realms of knowledge, and with their ty- 
ranny were to perish all the barbarities which 
had disgraced it. The birch was to take its 
place by the side of the thumbscrew and the 
rack; children were allowed to address their 
fathers by some title less awfully reverential 
than ‘ Sir,” and were not threatened with 
disinheritance if they ventured to sit down in 
the parental presence. Knowledge not only 
smiled in the school-room, but even walked 
with affable garrulity about the playground, 
preaching pleasant sermons on such delightful 
texts as battledore and ball. Walks became 
geological, breakfast an excuse for learned 
dissertations on Confucius and the sugar-cane, 
and swimming, skating, and dancing, conve- 
nient opportunities for illustrating the wondrous 
mechanism:of the human frame. In fact, so 
strongly did the powder flavour the jam, that 
the generation, thus cunningly dosed, altoge- 
ther lost its sweet tooth, and when its turn 
came round to occupy the professorial chair, 
and mould the rising mind, forgot the very 
existence of such a commodity. The natural 
consequence was, a greedy return to the origi- 
nal unadulterated article. Albert Smith, who 
understood the pleasure-seeking public as well 
as most men, declared that he had been obliged 
to relinquish as hopeless all thoughts of in- 
structing an audience who had not any nobler 
ambition than to be indulged in a heart 
laugh. ‘This doctrine has been adopted by all 
the most successful caterers for applause and 
cachinnation. Now it seems that we are 
going even a step further. The taste for jam 
has developed to such a morbid extent that 
some vitiated palates and impaired digestions 
can eat nothing else. If, therefore, the exi- 
gencies of the century demand a certain 
amount of information, such information must 
bejsomehow adapted to the sugar-market. This 
ery for provisions, at once substantial and 
sugary, i created a new class of confec- 
tioners, at the head of which stands in proud 
pre-eminence, Mr. Timbs. Under his dexterous 
manipulation, useful information lays aside its 
terrors, and assumes the alluring garb of light 
and easy literature. In spite of the proverb, we 
— figs from thorns and grapes from thistles. 
tis not easy to say how far we might be carried 
by our admiration of the daring and inventive 
genius which has effected this compromise, if 
admiration were not swallowed up in astonish- 


ment that such a compromise should be neces- 


sary. What must be the mental conformatidn 
of people who require to be coaxed to read the 
lives of such men as Swift and Sheridan ? and 





if there are always to be found benevolent 
purveyors ready to minister to their necessities, 
where will the system end? Shall we, thirty 
years hence, have another philanthropist ad- 
vertising a short and spicy selection from the 
works of that profound but ponderous com- 
piler, John Timbs ? 

The disadvantages and inconveniences of the 
plan Mr. Timbs has adopted are too obvious 
to require notice. He has struggled manfully 
against them, and owes probably to his ex- 
perience a far larger share of success than 
would have fallen to most men in the same 
attempt. We have no doubt that the book is 
popular, and considered very good reading 
among the majority of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, 
and at more than this their author can scarcely 
aim. Besides, he has the satisfaction of re- 
flecting that his failures are inseparable from 
his system, while his success is all his own. 
Not the least amusing of these failures is the 
gap which occasionally occurs in a biography, 
just as the hero or hero’s friends have arrived 
at a crisis, for the solution of which the tor- 
tured reader looks in vain. If a man’s history 
is to be given only through the medium of all 
the stories, adventures, and jests known about 
him, it is very clear that a great deal of it must 
be supp’ . For instance, after you have been 
called on to participate in a quarrel between 
the hero and his intimate friend—a quarrel 
full of pointed sarcasm and smart repartee— 
you must not murmur, however great may be 
the interest you feel in their future relations, 
at being refused admittance to a matter-of- 
fact reconciliation in which there is no point, 
no repartee. You must beware lest one of the 
subordinate characters--say the hero’s butt, 
partner, or younger brother, excite your un- 
lawful sympathy. Unless the hero cracks a 
joke over the coffin, or steps wittily drank 
into the mourning-coach, you will never know 
whether your favourite died of a broken heart 
or the scarlatina. Foote has indeed rescued 
one obscure skull from oblivion, and Sheridan 
has immortalized the funeral of Richardson, 
but there are very few for whom a pun has 
thus obtained from Mr. Timbs the right of 
resurrection. Besides, the skull on which 
Foote punned was that of a very intimate 
friend who had an unusually strong claim on 
him. We read that on hearing of Sir Francis 
Delaval’s death, he burst into tears, and refused 
for two days to admit any one to hisroom. On 
the third day he mustered up courage to ask, 
with swollen eyes, ‘‘ What time the burial 
would take place?” ‘“ Not till next week, Sir,” 
was the reply ; ‘‘ the surgeons are first to dis- 
sect his head.” ‘* What do they expect to get 
there ?” said the disconsolate Foote; ‘I have 
known poor Frank’s head these five-and- 
twenty years, and I could never find anything 
in it.” The story told of Sheridan in connec- 
tion with Richardson’s funeral is so strikingly 
characteristic, and so illustrative of his extra- 
ordinary powers of unpunctuality and per- 
suasion, that, in spite of its improbability, we 
are inclined to believe it true. It certainly 
rests on better testimony than a vast number 
of the jokes and eccentricities of which She- 
ridan has been made the hero. The story is, 
that being invited to attend a funeral, he ar- 
rived too late; but that he actually succeeded 
in persuading the clergyman to perform the 
ceremony over again in order that he might 
have the opportunity of paying the proper tri- 
bute of respect to his deceased friend. It is 
not said whether the body was disinterred in 
order to give full theatrical effect to the most 
telling part of the service, but we have no 
doubt that Sheridan’s emotion was exactly pro- 
portioned to the occasion. 
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But all men are not so fortunate in their 
funerals, still less in the ordinary incidents of 
their career ; and we can fancy a reader who 
goes for information as well as for amusement 
to Mr. Timbs’s book, sometimes most comically 
tantalized. Even if a man’s life could be 
hashed up in a dish of well-spiced anecdotes, 
it would require nothing less than a forty- 
Boswell-power to supply the requisite mate- 
rials. In Sheridan’s life Mr. Timbs has left a 
gap which must prove a painful trap for the 
unenlightened. It is even more trying than 
the sensation novels, published piecemeal, in 
which for a month the heroine remains with the 
ruffian’s dagger at her throat, or the hero is 
kept on his knees before the haughty and ca- 
pricious creature to whom he has just put the 
momentous question. In these we are, sooner 
or later, invited to a scene of despair, of rap- 
ture—Waterloo Bridge or Hanover Square. 
But Mr. Timbs’s account of Sheridan’s flirta- 
tion with the lovely Pamela resembles one of 
these conundrums popularly known as “ sells,” 
in which the point consists in the conundrum 
having no answer. We are indebted for the 
mention of the courtship to its having com- 
menced in a very promising practical hoax. 
To prevent the young lady and her mother 
from returning to Paris, Sheridan bribes the 
postboys to take them some twenty miles 
or so out of the Dover road, and to behave in 
so strange and unprofessional a manner that 
the ladies are terrified into a rapid return to 
London. Sheridan, who is on the look-out 
for them, holds a mock court, elicits a my- 
sterious and appalling confession from the 
guilty postboys, aud altogether works so in- 
geniously upon the imagination of his victims, 
that they eagerly embrace his proposal that 
they should postpone their return to Paris 
until he is able to accompany them. He car- 





ries them off in triumph to his country- house, | 
keeps them there in very pleasant captivity for , 
a month, and then formally proposes for the | 


hand of the fair Pamela. 
accepts him, and it is agreed that, after a short 
stay in Paris, she should return to England, 
and the marriage take place without further 


| 
| 
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many? ‘Their sayings have been quoted, 
adapted, pilfered, parodied, until their very 
disguises are well known to us. If Mr. Timbs 
had concluded his list, as he very well might, 
with Douglas Jerrold, it is possible that a few 
novelties might have been brought to light, 
but we will undertake to say that by this time 
there is not a good joke of Sydney Smith’s 
which has not reached its twentieth edition. 
On the other hand, whatever may be the ob- 
jections to which Mr. Timbs’s plan is open, it 
has one great recommendation which will, in 
the eyes of many, alone suffice to counter- 
balance them. By bringing se closely together 
our great humourists, it enables us to compare 
them, and makes each throw some light upon 
the other. We do not fully appreciate Bar- 
row’s famous many-sided definition of wit, 
until we consider to what utterly distinct and 
indeed opposite orders of intellect a reputation 
for wit has belonged. Swift has not left us 
many sayings at all worthy of the towering 
reputation which he has achieved with his pen, 
but still a few survive bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the clear-cutting irony which lends 
so much vigour and keenness to his written 
style. Coleridge described him as ‘‘the soul of 
Rabelais dwelling in a dry place,” and perhaps 
the felicity of this description has never been 
surpassed. He seems to have had the power of 
seeing everything in a light at once humorous 
and true, and hence the marvellous simplicity 
of his style. When a clergyman complained 
of the dilapidated state of his church, ‘‘ Give 
it,” said Swift, “‘to the Papists; when they 
have repaired it, you can take it away again.” 
Take his famous answer when some one pro- 

sed to him, as a toast, ‘‘The trade of Ire- 
and.” ‘Sir, I drink no memories.” How 
homely, yet happy, his description of the stoical 
scheme for supplying our wants by lopping off 
our desires, when he says that “it is like cut- 
ting off our feet when we want shoes.” Even 
about his hoaxes and practical jokes there is 


The young lady the same mien of mock simplicity. When he 


was bored by a number of persons who had 
assembled round his house to see an eclipse, 
he got rid of them by ordering the crier 


delay. Here is a very pretty beginning for a| to announce that the eclipse had been put 


love-story, and doubtless many a fair reader, | off by command of the Dean. 


What a con- 


who has heard just enough of Sheridan to know | trast between his sharp short thrusts, and 
that he never married a Frenck lady with a the elaborate polish and sparkle of Sheri- 
romantie name, is on the eager look-out for a| dan! One dazzles, while the other runs you 


full and peogred history of that most inter- 
esting of all literary relics—a broken court- 
ship. What, then, will be her disappointment 
to find nowhere else in the book the slightest 
allusion to Pamela’s name ; but, instead of it, 
a calm and cold-blooded announcement of 
Sheridan’s marriage to Miss Ogle? She has 
not even the melancholy consolation of hearing 
that Ariadne soon found a consoler, being af- 
terwards married, if we remember rightly, 
to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who, curiously 
enough, was the most favoured of Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s numerous admirers. 

Perhaps, after all, the most serious objection 
to Mr. Timbs’s plan is that about such men 
as Swift, Sheridan, Hook, and Sydney Smith, 
you cannot get any story worth the telling 
which has not earned by age and long ser- 
vices an honourable grave in the pages of Joe 
Miller. Our great wits and humourists are so 
few in proportion to the number of hungry 
and heavy Englishmen who are obliged to 
dine out upon them, that they have scarcely left 
a stray je e which has not been picked to the 
bone. Mr. Timbs, although, by a stretch of 
courtesy, he admits to Swift's society the two 
Colmans, and James and Horace Smith, can- 
not get for his resurrection pie even a baker's 
dozen of wits, and what are these among so 





through. Take as an instance Sheridan’s an- 
swer when Lord Derby applied for the arrears 
of his wife’s salary—t My dear lord, this is too 
bad ; you have taken from us the brightest 
jewel in the world, and you now quarrel with 


us for a little of the dust she has left behind | 


her.” 

The smart sayings of Foote, like his coarse 
caricature and broad buffoonry, derived most 
of their point from their personality. Perhaps 
the best thing he ever said was his famous 
reply to the Duke of Cumberland. ‘ Well, 
Foote,” said the Duke, “ here I am, ready, 
as usual, to swallow all your good things.” 
‘* Really,” answered Foote, “your Royal High- 
ness must have an excellent digestion, for you 
never bring any up again.” His joke on his 
friend Delaval’s head we have already men- 
tioned, and his description of Holland’s funeral 
pairs off very well with it. Holland was the 
son of a baker, but taking to the stage, he 
became well known, both personally and pro- 
fessionally, to Foote. He died suddenly, and 
Foote, who was appointed in his will legatee 
and one of the pall- rs, attended the corpse 
to the family vault at Chiswick, and, as on the 
former memorable occasion, was ‘ affected 
even to tears.” On his return to London, he 
was asked whether Holland had been buried. 








“Yes, poor fellow,” said Foote, “I have just 
seen him shoved into the family oven.” 

Wit has its moral as well as its intellectual 
side, and the contrast intellectually between 
the wit of Sheridan and that of Swift, is not 
greater than the contrast morally between 
Foot’s wit and that of Sydney Smith. Foote 
spared nobody. He was utterly regardless of 

e pain which his unabashed impudence and 
matchless powers of caricature enabled him to 
inflict on his victims. He would play with 
his wretched butt as a cat plays with a mouse, 
and prolong his misery by elaborately ridiculin 
some one whose name he declined to give, an 
with whom the sufferer dreaded every moment 
to be identified. In this way it is said he 
kept poor Garrick in torture for a full hour by 
an exquisitely ludicrous description of a most 
wonderful actor he had just seen. The actor 
eventually turned out to be Pitt. By the 
way, it was at Garrick that some of his best, 
and, as a consequence, most personal jokes 
were levelled. Garrick’s parsimony was a 
never-failing theme for his ridicule. When 
some one asked, in reference to a theatrical 
squabble, why Garrick did not take the beam 
out of his own eye before attacking the mote 
in other people's, ‘‘ He is not sure,” said Foote, 
“* of selling the timber.” Another occasion he 
dropped a guinea, and Garrick, after joining 
him in a fruitless search for it, conjectured 
that it must have ‘“ gone to the devil.” 
‘“* Well said, David,” replied Foote, “let you 
alone for making a guinea go further than 
anybody else.” 

In Sydney Smith’s wit, on the other hand, 
no feature is so peculiarly his own as its geni- 
ality. A fearless and zealous reformer, he 
never hesitated to direct his exquisite satire 
against pretension and imposture, whether dis- 
Played by individuals or sects. But in private 
ife no humourist has combined so much power 
with so much moderation. With an unlimited 
faculty of covering whatever he pleased with 
ridicule, he was scarcely ever known to say an 
ill-natured thing. This reflects almost as much 
credit on his head as.on his heart ; for it is not 
often that a humourist can afford to dispense 
with a weapon so effective as personality. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue our 
comparison any further. To those who wish to 
study in a small compass the points of contrast 
and resemblance between such very different 
wits and humourists as Swift, Steele, Gold- 
smith, the two Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, 
Sydney Smith, Hook, and James and Horace 
Smith, we may recommend these two closely- 
packed volumes of Mr. Timbs. 





Galileo Galilei, sa Vie, son Proces et ses Con- 
temporains. Par Philaréte Chasles. Paris : 
Poulet Malassis. 


Ir is somewhat discouraging to reflect how 


| much time and labour are occupied, not in the 


direct establishment of positive truth, but in 
the demolition of mere error. We have heard 
of a man spending one half of a life in de- 
stroying a reputation which the other half had 
been employed in building up. Similarly it 
seems as if the — employment of the 
historians and biographers of our generation 
were to overthrow all the opinions and deci- 
sions which have been current and undisputed 
among all who have gone before us. The ge- 
neral tendency of this sentiment is to show 
that men of the worst reputation were not so 
black as they have been painted. Mr. Froude 
glorifying Henry VIII, M. Louis Blanc ma- 


| king a hero of Robespierre, and Mr. Dixon 
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clearing the tarnished fame of Bacon, are 
quite recent instances. But there are other 
names in history which our posterity will have 
learnt to r with a tithe of the reverence 
paid to them by our fathers. Martin Luther 
will scarcely be so illustrious in the estimation 
of the learned as he has been up to within the 
last twenty years. And in the volume now 
before us a stately reputation is laid low by 
the stroke of keen and irresistible criticism. 
Galileo, a name hitherto worshipped with reli- 
gious admiration by the Protestant and the 
philosopher, will henceforth be ranked with 
‘* the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 
and held up as a conspicuous instance of the 
Servant combination of intellectual strength 
with moral feebleness. 

M. Philaréte Chasles has performed a task 
which is at best thankless and unwelcome at 
the present day. Hero-worship has become 
an established article in the orthodox creed. 
The withdrawal of one who fills so eminent a 
place as Galileo in the rather scanty army of 
philosophic martyrs, will seem an ungenerous 
office ; while to others the vindication of the 
Inquisition from one of the most popular and 
odious of the manifold charges ur, i 
it, will ap: a downright offence, itself al- 
most worthy of inquisitorial punishment. But 
however repugnant to sentimentalism on the 
one hand, or to theological bitterness on the 
other, M. Chasles’s monograph is a most im- 
portant contribution to biographical literature; 
and although we are pained at the conclusions 
which it forces upon us, we cannot refuse him 
all praise for the spirit in which he has arrived at 
them. M.Chasles has taken nothing at second- 
hand. His sole authorities have been original 
documents, — the letters of Galileo 
himself. In his interpretation of Galileo’s cha- 
racter he has been guided by an ever present 
consideration of the spirit of the age and 
country in which Galileo lived ; and he shows 
how the vices of the time had as powerful an 
influence upon its greatest men as upon the 
most insignificant. Galileo was destitute of 
moral strength; an epicurean, and enslaved 
by social traditions, he had neither heroism 
enough to defend the truth consistently, nor 
tact enough to baffle the devices of his enemies. 
Uncertain, frightened, equivocating, and fruit- 
lessly compliant, he never displayed that heroic 
spirit of resistance for which he has been com- 
monly eulogized. He constantly gave way 
before his foes, and repudiated his doctrines, 
partly through timidity and Christian gentle- 
ness, partly also in the vain hope of appeasing 
his adversaries and disarming his rivals. 

‘* Galileo himself was corrupted by his epoch ; 
when he gave way to weakness, and involved 
himself in useless falsehood, he intended to 
show his obedience to a science superior to his 
own, that of the world,—the science which 
Chesterfield preaches to his son in those two 
base and elegant volumes ; that whose code of 
laws Castiglione had already sketched.” ) 
sincere Christian and full of fervent faith, 
he hoped to reconcile the instincts of his ge- 
nius with the authority which inculcated im- 

licit obedience. ‘This it was which destroyed 

im. 

From his youth Galileo showed the same 
double nature, the same incongruous combina- 
tion of audacity and submission, of zeal for 
truth and dread of disapprobation. When 
Professor of Mathematics at Pisa, Jean de 
Medicis, a natural son of Cosmo I., submitted 
to him a machine which he had just invented. 
Galileo publicly criticized the pretended inven- 
tion, and was banished in consequence. No 
sooner was he in exile than he became eager to 


A Mhe 


most important of his telescopic discoveries 
was that of the satellites of Jupiter. He 
named them after the Medicis, a servile com- 
pliment, which was rewarded by the permission 
to return to his country. The spirit of this 
action—a mixture of hardihood and adulation 
—gives us the key to all the rest of his life. 
He had gratified his love of outspoken truth 
by condemning the machine ; he had avoided 
or rather mitigated the penalty of so doing by 
timely servility. He hoped in after life to 
manage his relations with the Holy See on the 
same principle; to promulgate his scientific 
views, and at the same time remain true to the 
Catholic faith, and preserve the goodwill of 
its professors. 

The latter half of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century in Italy were distinguished by 
the triumph of every ignoble sentiment ; and 
most triumphant and most ignoble of all was 
envy. Whoever attained considerable success 
in any field of investigation, by that very fact 
became a mark for every less successful man. 
So utterly enervated and depraved were the 
times, that envy carried on its machinations 
almost unresisted. There was no sympathy 
with virtue, no indignation at malevolence or 
injustice. Galileo could see all this as clearly 
as we do now; only the sheerest infatuation 
could have induced him to ignore it, and in 
spite of the advice of his friends to leave the 
country and pursue his investigations else- 
where, to remain where those investigations 
could only be imperfectly followed, and where 
the announcement of their results could not 
fail to involve his ruin. And we must re- 
member that his was by no means that chi- 
valrous infatuation which plunges into danger 
for the cause of truth, reckless of con- 
sequences. It was a kind of fearful per- 
versity not uncommon in weak moral natures. 
Galileo was not reckless of dangerous conse- 
quences. He knew that they awaited his pro- 
ceedings, and his folly was in supposing that 
they could be averted by subservience : had he 
for one moment imagined that this was im- 
possible, he would never have ventured into 
the arena. All this is clearly shown in M. 
Philaréte Chasles’s narrative of the publication 
of the famous dialogue of the Saggiatore. 
Towards the end of May, 1630, Galileo, then 
sixty-six years old, went to Rome to submit 
the manuscript to the Papal censor, Nicolo 
Ricciardi, a Dominican. Ricciardi startled at 
finding in it several expressions which seemed 
to contravene the decree condemning all dis- 
cussion of the Copernican theory of the rota- 
tion of the earth, ‘‘ except in a hypothetical 
manner, and without affirming anything,” was 
reluctant to take upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of permitting the publication of Galileo's 
Dialogue, and consulted his colleague, Padre 
Visconti. Visconti made various expurgations 
and emendations ; and then returned it to the 
censor, who, two months pg gees may 

uisite permission for its publication. 
Salen ouch: returned to Florence. But 
he found himself opposed by various obstacles. 
Prince Cési, upon whom he relied for the 
printing of his volume, had died in August. 
An epidemic had broken out, rendering all 
communication between Florence and Rome 
extremely slow and difficult ; so that there was 
much delay before the permission of Ricciardi 
could reach Florence, and even when it came 
it was cautiously provisional. He writes thus 
to the chief inquisitor at Florence :—‘t He 
had,” said he, “ given the author permission to 
print it, on the condition that the necessary 
corrections were made, and that the book was 
examined afresh afterwards. But the esta- 





conciliate the offended family. One of the 


blishment of quarantine regulations had pre- 





vented the fulfilment of this latter condition. 
The Inquisitor might permit its publication at 
Florence, provided that it treated of purely 
mathematical considerations on the Copernican 
system. In any case the book could not put 
forth any positive statements, but must be 
confined within the limits of hypothesis ; and 
above all things there must be no discussion 
about the Holy Scriptures.” On the 19th of 
July Ricciardi sent a number of fresh correc- 
tions that were to be made. And at length, 
after all these twofold precautions, the book 
appeared. It is evident that what Galileo 
wished above all things to avoid was the dis- 
pleasure of the orthodox ; and if anything is 
needed to complete this proof it is found in the 
preface to the Dialogue itself, in which he goes 
so far as to pretend to be the foe of Copernicus. 
‘* My object,” he says, ‘is to defend the sys- 
tem of Ptolemy ; Iam an ally of the Cardinals, 
who have prohibited the teaching of* Coperni- 
cus, and I entirely approve of their measure. 
People have been wrong in murmuring against 
it. If I take up my pen, it is from an ex- 
cess of Catholic zeal. slaving the under- 
standing! It is necessary to clip the wings of 
the intellect. It is for this reason that I return 
to the arena, and again come upon the stage of 
the world; I wish to show at the same time 
that Italy is awake to the vast resources of 
human intelligence,” 

We need not enter into the details of the 
prosecution which followed the appearance of 
the memorable volume. There are two common 
illusions with respect to it, which it has been 
the endeavour of M. Philaréte Chasles to dis- 
pel ; first, that Galileo was at all heroic in his 
conduct under persecution, and, second, that 
the Inquisition subjected him to torture. He 
traces the growth of the latter myth, which is 
based upon a forged document purporting to 
be a letter from Galileo to his friend Reineri. 
This paper was forged to hoax Tiraboschi. 
This celebrated writer, long after the death of 
Galileo, published the first part of his Literary 
History ; whereupon it seemed a clever and 
useful thing, says M. Chasles, to destroy his 
credit. The Duke Caetani and his librarian 
laid a snare for him; and forging the alleged 
letter gave it to Tiraboschi, who being of an 
unsuspicious and uncritical nature, inserted it 
at length in his work. Had the historian been 
at all careful, he could not have failed to dis- 
cern from internal evidence that it was not 
authentic. Why should Galileo narrate all the 
details found in this document to Reineri who 
was his bosom friend, and must have been al- 
ready acquainted with them? Again, the 
style is unnatural and wholly unlike that of 
Galileo. Thirdly, it concludes with an impos- 
sible anachronism, making Galileo talk about 
his estate of Bello-Sguardo, which he no longer 

Even if the letter were genuine, it 
contains no expression which can be interpreted 
without great forcing to mean that Galileo 
underwent torture. The passage in the In- 
quisitorial decree on which the charge is 
founded is equally inadequate ; the judges 
simply say :—** Judicaverimus necesse esse ve- 
nire ad examen rigorosum tui in quo respondisti 
catholice.” ‘* Examen rigorosum,” it has been 
urged, is a mere euphemism for torture. The 
enemies of Galileo have more than enough to 
answer for, without the addition of this odious 
crime. The malignity of their motives, and 
the detestable hypocrisy with which they veiled 
it under pretexts of religious zeal, are only 
more distasteful io us than the unworthy 
abasement and equally detestable insincerity 
which we discover in the letters of the philoso- 
~ upon whose overthrow they were bent. 

t is perhaps difficult to decide whose conduct 
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fills us with greatest disgust, that of Galileo, 
that of his enemies, or that of his friends. 
The feebleness of the first, the malignant envy 
of the second, and the inconstancy and deser- 
tion of the last, are almost equally repugnant ; 
while the whole presents an mani pic- 
ture of moral decay and corruption, not con- 
fined to a few individuals, but pervading the 
whole age. 

M. Chasles gives an effective description of 
Galileo’s humiliation and misery during his 
confinement in his house at Arcetri. But even 
this is a relief after the details of the so-called 
trial. The sun of the philosopher set in clouds 
and gloom. M. Chasles draws an artistic pic- 
ture of Milton’s visit to Arcetri :— 


“There are in the moral sphere certain mysterious 
sympathies, at once wonderful and touching, which 
will ever escape us. While, aided by envy, the last 
efforts of the past and of all ancient institutions 
gathered themselves up to overwhelm the captive 
philosopher, the brightness of the new world, of 


individual conscience and wise liberty, was dawning 


in England through a thousand errors, a thousand 
crimes. Milton, the disciple of the ancients and of 
liberty, serious and gentle, austere and poetical, 
learned and inspired—he who had already aided the 
great advance of his country towards liberty of con- 
science—would not leave Italy without visiting 
Galileo, and paying homage to the prisoner. Ima- 
gine, then, these two noble faces ; I know nothing 
more touching than their contrast. Galileo is blind. 
The nun, his daughter, the only one left to him, 
supports him as he totters along, while with his 
stick he tries to find his way in the garden that he 
had weal and of which he is passionately fond. 
The Italian head seems still to sparkle with the 
raptures of genius under the white locks which 
cover it; in the symmetry of the profile, in its grave 


contour, in ‘the graceful breadth of a brow which | 


contains the universe, you recognize the majesty of 
thought and race. A few soft touches, a delicate 


smile, shades of expression feminine in refinement, | 


betray the man of the world, the son of a society 
that is exhausting itself in artifices and gaiety. 
The young Englishman is far more serious. He is 
characterized by an austere simplicity. His dress 
is free from all finery ; long poss locks, of that 
golden tinge which has such a peculiar charm, fall 
over his shoulders, and harmonize admirably with 
his large, thoughtful, blue eyes, his melancholy, 
earnest smile, and his pale face, whose purity has 
never been sullied or changed either ‘ coarse 
sensuality or violent passion. As they sat together 
on the slope of the hill, whence Milton could gaze 
upon Florence, with its marble palaces, its domes, 
and its bridges over the Arno, what were his 
thoughts? Had he any presentiment of his fu- 
ture destiny and of that of England? Did any 
inner voice inform him that one day he, too, should 
become illustrious, like Galileo—blind like him, like 
him condemned to isolation in his latter days, and to 
the reprobation of his contemporaries?” 


Tn one of the letters which M. Chasles has 
inserted, Galileo lays down a method of view- 
ing the discrepancies between science and 
Scripture, from which we shall venture to 
make a short extract, premising that we omit 


various passages in it, not immediately germane 


to our object :— 


“ As for Fromont, I should have wished that in | 


his attempt to refute the system of Copernicus, he 
had not commenced by sneering at, and bitterly in- 
sulting all those who believe in its truth, It seems 
to me to be highly improper in him to employ the 
authority of the Bible against his opponents, in 
order to cry them down, and involve them in a charge 
of heresy. That this method of controversy cannot 
be approved of, appears plain to me, for were I to 
ask Fromont ‘ Whose works are the sun, the moon, 
the earth, their positions and their motions, &c.? I 
suppose he would reply that they were the works of 
God. Next, if I ask him from what inspiration do 
the Scriptures proceed, he will answer, ‘From the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit,’ that is to say from 
God himself, Hence it follows that the world is 


the work, and Scripture the word of God. If I put 
this other question to him—‘ Does the Holy Spirit 
ever make use of expressions which are in appear- 
ance opposed to the truth, because they are suited 
to the coarseness, and proportionate to the vulgar 
intelligence, of the common people?’ he will un- 
doubtedly admit, with the Fathers of the Church, 
that this is what we find in Scripture; that it 
is its peculiar style, and that in more than a hun- 
dred places the simple literal sense would produce, 
I do. not say heresies, but blasphemies, since God 
himself is in them represented as being capable of 
anger, repentance, forgetfulness, negligence, and so 
on. Shall I ask him whether the Almighty, in 
order to place His work within reach of the foolish 
people and without understanding, has ever mo- 
dified His creation; whether Naturé, the servant 
of God, but indocile to man, has not always pre- 
served the same position, and pursued the same 
| course with respect to the motions, the shape and 
| the disposition of the various portions of the uni- 
| Verse? Iam convinced that he will answer that 
| the moon has always been a sphere, although for 
a long time. people took it for a white disc; in 
short, he will confess that Nature has never made 
| any change for us; that she has never amused her- 
| self by modifying her works conformably to the 
| desire, the fancy, and the credulity of men. This 
being so. why in our investigations into the con- 
stitution of the universe, should we prefer, as 
the rule of our inquiry, the word to the work of 
| God? Is the work less perfect and less noble than 
| the word ?” 

| 

| As we close M. Chasles’s deeply interesting 
| monograph of Galileo, we cannot but recall the 
| epitaph of Adrian VI. :—‘* Let a man be never 
so good, how much depends on the times in 
| which he was born.” 











The Life of Arthur Vandeleur. Nisbet. 


Tuts little work is the biography of a pious 
| Major in the Royal Artillery, and is written by 

the lady whose Memorials of Hedley Vicars had 
| such an extensive circulation. 

It is scarcely surprising that the character of 
the religious soldier should have a strong hold 
on popular affection. The cause of civil berty 
in England is so deeply indebted to the God- 
fearing warriors of the Commonwealth, and 
that of religious liberty in Scotland to the Cove- 
nanters, that we almost involuntarily asso- 
ciate ideas of conflict for rights and defiance of 
despotism with the emblem of the “ Bible and 

| Sword,” and retain our veneration for men of 
the sort when they represent such principles no 
longer. 

Over and above this, too, there has come 

'down to us from the age of chivalry a high 
regard for the combination of purity with 

valour. It was the knightly ideal, and though 
seldom enough attained, it bore the palm above 
all other claims. Sir Galahad rode steadfastly 
on in search of the Holy Graal, and could say 
with noble self-reliance— 


‘“* My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


They were tears of admiration for the same 
union of qualities that wept the fall of Sir 
Philip Sidney on the field of Zutphen. 
Predisposed, therefore, to do honour to the 
memory of pious soldiers, the public took an 
interest in the first memorials of General 
Havelock, which could not certainly have owed 
any of its reality to the framework of dissent 
in which the portrait was set. And we believe 
many read with curiosity and pleasure the life 
of Hedley Vicars, who did not fully accept the 
doctrines of the religious section to which he 





belonged, and were scarcely able to recognize 
the sentiments they would doubtless have ap- 


proved, by reason of the nomenclature em- 
ployed to describe them. Encouraged by the 
success of her former work, the authoress 
iy some it is divulging no secret to call Miss 
Marsh) has put together a memorial of another 
officer, Arthur Vandeleur, who, if of a less 
robust and hearty character than Vicars, pos- 
sessed an equally chivalrous disposition, and 
was, moreover, distinguished by a singular 
brightness.of temperament and an attractive 
affability which were sources of delight to 
those who knew him. “Tis but a simple story, 
An earnest, inquiring child, an upright, open 
youth, a thoughtful, active soldier: duties 
heartily undertaken and courageously carried 
out : honour steadfastly aimed at and duly won 
in all the terrific scenes of the Crimea: mar- 
riage—decline—an early grave! And yet, 
simple story as it is, of how few could be re- 
corded a life so self-denying, so consistent, so 
sustained, so blameless. 

In the belief that this volume can do nothing 
but good, can only fire the young with the 
ambition of striving for the double wreath of 
goodness and. valour, can only soothe the old 
with the hope that in this age of struggle for 
employment, embarking their sons in the pro- 
fession of arms is not n ily throwing 
them into a vortex of frivolity and vice, but 
perhaps opening out to them an arena for self- 
denial and consistent uprightness—we cordially 
recommend the volume. 

Purists in taste may find the same faults in 
these memorials which were found in those of 
Hedley Vicars; there is the same excess of 
glow in the language, the same slightly melo- 
dramatic arrangement of the subject,—we use 
this adjective with no desire to offend. Cha 
ters are called, for instance, ‘*The Light 
Burning,” “The Last Sleep,” and so on. © 
There is, too, undoubtedly, a free use of that 
art which has been so often actin in the 
teeth of the y especially sup to em- 
ploy it. Butwe believe the truth to be, that 
all sectional thinkers holding, earnestly, views 
which are not generally received, are apt to 
fall into shibboleths. ‘The High Church party 
use a jargon about discipline and authority 
which is a shibboleth to those who withhold 
assent from the theories advocated. Read a 
work by a disciple of Auguste Comte: you 
find yourself at once surrounded by a termi- 
nology which you consider appropriate, if you 

uiesce in the views brought forward, and a, 
shibboleth, if you disapprove. Nor can we 
deny that there is, in Miss Marsh’s volume, a 
warm enthusiasm which sometimes, we must 
think, excites her imagination at the expense 
of her reason. At page 220, a miracle, in an- 
swer to prayer, is calmly recorded. 

But in reading books written by savans or 
artists, we are often in the habit of awarding 
praise with a proviso of this sort,—an excellent 
work, making due allowances for the predilec- 
tions of the author. Surely we may concede 
to religion what we do not deny to science or 
art,—occasional extravagance. 

Between the careers of the two young 
officers, whose biographies Miss Marsh has 
compiled, she has drawn attention to a touch- 
ing difference as their end. Vicars 
fell in the field. The cries of martial ardour, 
the cheers of approbation rang in his dying 
ears. An unhealthy garrison matured the 
seeds of death in Vandeleur. Death came 
upon him slowly, steadily, but surely. No ex- 
citement to drown the gloom of the last hour ; 
no halo of glory to encircle the spectre; no 
leaf of laurel to mingle with the unwelcome 


cypress ! 
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The Education Question.—Revision a Necessity; 
a Voice i the Unassisted Schools. By Rev. 
W. L. Collins, M.A. Blackwood and Sons. 


To gain the popular ear to give attention to 
the subject of education is a matter of no 
small difficulty. To the majority the subject 
is essentially a dry one. Hitherto numbers 
who are immediately interested in certain 
moneys connected with education, have cried 
out aloud; and those whose interests are the 
same, or supposed to be the same, have given 
heed to the cry. Whether this much speaking 
has been simply the result of a deep interest in 
the ‘‘ cause,” or whether it has been influenced 
by more worldly feelings, we do not presume 
to say. At the same time, when so much has 
been said by those who are interested on one 
side, we are very glad to listen to the voice 
of one who is interested on the other side. 
Such a one is Mr. Collins. He comes forward 
to speak for the unassisted schools. When we 
state that there are in England 15,932 schools 
for the poor, containing about 1,280,000 
scholars, entirely unassisted by Government ; 
whereas the number of those who receive aid 
is only 6397 schools, with 920,000 scholars, 
our readers will agree with us, that it is quite 
right the majority should have a spokesman, 
and that his words should be listened to in 
spite of the din of an uproarious minority. The 
unassisted schools have an excellent spokesman 
in Mr. Collins, who first made himself heard 
through the columns of Blackwood, and who 
has since published his article with a few addi- 
tions. e interests of the unaided ones are 
in good hands, and we shall best assist them by 
leaving them in the keeping of Mr. Collins, 
whose very judicious remarks we proceed to 
lay before our readers. 

For many years the State has now granted 
an annual sum for the education of the poor. 
This sum has advanced from small to large pro- 
portions, with very rapid strides. The first 
grant was made in 1832; it was to the modest 
amount of £20,000.: In 1861 it had grown to 
£800,000. This tendency to increase is inhe- 
rent in the present system of distribution. To 
what extent it would have ultimately acaprg “sy; 
itself it is impossible to say. According to Dr. 
Temple it would amount in course of time to 
five millions. The money so liberally granted 
has been chiefly expended in three different 
ways: 1, in grants to aid in building schools; 
2, in erecting and maintaining training col- 
leges for teachers; and 3, in augmentation 
grants, ia the way of salary to trained and ex- 
amined masters, mistresses, and pupil teachers, 
varying from £6. 13s. 4d. to £30 per annum, 
according to the class of their certificates. 

In consequence of many serious complaints 
having been made about the expenditure of 
this large sum of money, and the doubtful re- 
sults it produced, a Commission was appointed, 
on the motion of Sir John Pakington, in 1858. 
The Commissioners appear to have spared no 
pains to ascertain the true bearings of the case. 
The ten Assistant Commissioners whom they 
appointed, and to whom they assigned ten dif- 
ferent districts, each district serving as a spe- 
cimen of different types of population, classed 
as agricultural, manufacturing, mining, mari- 
time, and metropolitan, were directed to exa- 
mine personally the state of existing schools, 
public and private; to collect from reliable 
witnesses the general state of popular educa- 
tion, and to report the result ‘with the utmost 

ulness and accuracy, and without the slightest 
regard to its bearing, real or supposed, upon 
any of the questions relating to education 
which at mt occupy public attention.” Mr. 
Collins gives the Assistant Commissioners great 





credit for the way in which they have per- 
formed their duties. In every case they appear 
to have shown an honest and conscientious de- 
sire to discharge them without favour or pre- 
judice; and in nearly every case they have 
accomplished their task with an ability and 
intelligence which fully justifies the Commis- 
sioners’ selection. 

The result of the Report is to a certain ex- 
tent satisfactory. It proves that education 
has made, and is making, considerable progress 
throughout the country, and that this progress 
is mainly owing to the machinery originated 
by the Committee of Council. ‘The assisted 
schools show a marked superiority to the un- 
assisted schools, and the teachers prepared at 
the training colleges are, in the great majority 
of instances, more successful than those who 
have not had the advantages of such training. 
Consequently, not only has a greater quantity 
and better quality of education been afforded 
to the young, but the indirect influence of 
education has had an appreciable effect upon 
the parents. Education, we are told, is be- 
coming more and more popular, and even the 
most illiterate parents are beginning to feel 


‘that ignorance is a dead weight in the struggle 


of life, and are therefore desirous to give their 
children a fairer start than they themselves 
have enjoyed. Mr. Fraser’s district consisted 
of the counties of Devon, Dorset, and Here- 
ford, and even there he found that the stolid 
mind of the British farmer was gradually 
opening to the influences of civilization ; and 
that the old orthodox time-honoured doctrine 
that “reading and writing spoil ploughing,” 
was losing its hold. In only two cases was he 
told that “‘ uneducated labourers make the best 
slaves.” 

This is all very satisfactory, and there are 
many who think it so satisfactory that itis a 
pity to disturb the present system, and that it 
would be much better to let well alone. With 
these the Commissioners do not agree. While 
allowing that the present system has done 
much good, they very naturally and very pro- 
perly ask themselves whether more good could 
not be done under a different system, at the 
same cost as the present. They think that it 
could, and they state very plainly the reasons 
which have influenced their conclusion. 

They place before themselves the object 
aimed at, and consider how it can be best ob- 
tained. The object aimed at is the education 
of those children of the State whose parents 
are poor, and the number of these children is 
reckoned at 2,500,000. The kind of education 

roposed to be given must be greatly affected 
™ the circumstances under which such chil- 
dren are born, and under which they are pro- 
bably destined to pass their lives. One of 
these circumstances is the short period of their 
existence they can afford to school-training. 
The Commissioners have come to the conclu- 
sion that ten or eleven years of age amongst 
the boys of the labouring classes must be the 
general limit of education. Before arriving at 
this conclusion they have examined scores of 
competent witnesses—statesmen, philosophers, 
clergymen, and plain practical men. They 
have also had before them the valuable evi- 
dence of such women as Miss Yonge, Miss 
Sewell, and Miss C ter. All it the 
necessity of agricultural boys being removed at 
so early an age from school. The claims of 
labour are strong, and it is impossible to resist 
them. Even in towns, while it is admitted 
that the demand for intelligent labour will 
keep children longer at school, the Commis- 
sioners still fix the age of eleven years as ‘ the 
probable limit of education of a large body” of 
those who are born to labour, 








Here, then, is the problem. Given a boy, 
who is to be “finished” at eleven, what kind of 
education can be allowed him? Much cannot 
be done with him before four, therefore the 
schoolmaster has only seven years in which to 
deal with him, and from these seven years 
must be deducted all time spent in bird-keep- 
ing, bean-dropping, potato-planting, as well 
as that devoted to truant playing and to com- 
pulsory absence on account of want of weekly 
pence or shoes. In this brief period the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that a boy may be taught 
to spell correctly words in ordinary use ; to read 
a common narrative in such a manner as to be 
a pleasure to himself, and to convey informa- 
tion to others; to write legibly, and to be 
able to compose an intelligible letter ; to cipher 
sufficiently well to make out, or test the cor- 
rectness of, a shop bill, to have some notion 
of the situation and manners of foreign coun- 
tries, and to know enough of Scripture to 
follow the ‘allusions and the arguments of a 
plain Saxon sermon, and a sufficient recollec- 
tion of the truths taught in his catechism to 
know what are the duties required of him 
towards his Maker and his fellow-men.” 

Mr. Collins is of opinion that this standard 
is rather high if a boy is to be removed at ten, 
but thinks there is abundance of proof that it 
is easily attainable in the case of boys who re- 
main till eleven. Certainly boys ought to be 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic well 
before they are launched out into the world. 
If a boy can do this he has in his possession a 
key by means of which he may get at the 
varied treasures of knowledge. This is gene- 
rally the opinion of the parents of boys, and 
they generally know at which schools these 
elementary branches are taught best; and those 
schools are always full, and that in spite of 
their sometimes being more expensive and in- 
conveniently wt Unfortunately, under 
the old system, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic have not been well taught. Many 
higher branches of knowledge may have been 
well taught, but the elements have been neg- 
lected. As is not unnatural, the masters have 
cared more for appearance than reality—they 
have paid more attention to the frontage than 
to the foundation of their buildings—they 
have been. diligent in teaching subjects at 
once more interesting to themselves and more 
showy in the children than what they them- 
selves term the “ drudgery,” the ‘ grinding,” 
the ‘‘ machine-like and monotonous drill” of 
elementary subjects. The consequence of this 
is, that whereas many schools are well up in 
geography, history, and grammar, they are 
very deficient in reading, spelling, and nume- 
ration. 

Upon this point there has been no small 
amount of controversy. Archdeacon Sinclair 
has come forward to prove that reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic are well taught. To con- 
firm this he has brought forward the reports 
of the Queen’s Inspectors. According to them 
it appears that of schools under certificated 
teachers the per centage reported to have been 
instructed ‘ excellently,” ‘* well,” or ‘* fairly,” 
was in reading 86°2, in writing 87:9, and in 
arithmetic80. Atfirst sight these reports would 
seem to give the lie to the accusation, that 
reading, gy th are so badly learnt by 
the majority. ese reports, however, are not 
so much of the scholars individually as of the 
schools en masse. These are judged by the 
efficiency of the senior classes, which form a 
very small proportion of the whole under 
teaching. a that can be gathered from them 
therefore is this, that there are many masters 
well qualified to teach reading, writing, and 


\arithmetic ; and that they do teach these sub- 
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jects well to some few of the boys under their 
charge. But that the majority of boys do 
not learn these subjects well is sufficiently 
proved by the admission of Sir J. Kay Shut- 
tleworth, on the same side, that the obstacles 
to teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic 
well, are insurmountable. It is rather curious, 
as Mr. Collins remarks, that the old system 
party should quote statistics to apt that 
more than four-fifths are fairly taught already, 
and should then declare that the obstacles to 
teaching three-fifths are insurmountable. 

That it is no easy matter to teach three- 
fifths the elements well is indisputable. The 
difficulties are very great. The capricious re- 
moval of children from school, their irregular 
attendance, and the irksomeness of the task, 
are certainly obstacles. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee of Council say, they must be taught 
well or the money must be stopped. The 
present system evidently does not answer— 
hence a Revised Code. 

The distinction between the Revised Code 
and the old system has been illustrated by the 
difference which exists between paying for re- 
sults and paying for means. ‘The Revised 
Code will pay for results. According to the 
old system, a master who had gained a certain 
class certificate received a fixed sum annually 
from the State ; now he will receive nothing 
unless his children are well taught. The vice 
of the old system is apparent. A cloud of 
witnesses attest that frequently the highest 
certificated masters—those who were drawing 
the largest share of the State’s money—were 
not the best teachers; very well, says the 
State, we will not for the future pay you for 
what you have done once in your life—for 
simply having passed a good examination—but 
we will pay you for what you do, and only so 
long as you do do it. To ascertain that the 
teacher really does his work a searching indi- 
vidual examination is proposed. To effect 
this the children of all schools are to be di- 
vided into four classes:—1, between three 
years old and seven; 2, between seven and 
nine ; 3, between nine and eleven; 4, between 
eleven and the time of leaving school. The 
standard is carefully graduated, till at the last 
examination the scholar is expected to read ‘a 
short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper, or 
other modern narrative,” to write down a si- 
milar passage from dictation, and to work a 
sum in practice or simple proportion. Ac- 
cording to this plan a bad school will receive 
no aid at all from Government, whereas it is 
reckoned that an efficiently-taught school will 
receive an average of ten shillings for every 
child under education. For the future, the 
present complicated system of grants will be 
abolished, and in every school under inspection 
where children are taught well, the money of 
the country will be bestowed. 

One charge brought against this system by 
its opponents is this, that ‘it discourages boys 
from remaining at school after eleven.” A 
falser charge could scarcely have been preferred. 
The Commissioners have proved the fact that 
boys do leave school at or before eleven; and 
the Committee of Council, perceiving its truth, 
have endeavoured, in the Revised Code, to re- 
medy its evil consequences. They have recog- 
nized the messiadi a night schools, and afforded 
facilities for their establishment and support. 
Hitherto night classes have had to poser with 
most serious obstacles. The day school teacher 
has had his evenings occupied with giving in- 
struction to the pupil teachers. The State has 
afforded no aid, and the clergyman of the parish, 
or some philanthropic layman, has had volun- 
tarily to undertake the task of their formation 
and management. For the future the day 
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school teacher will not be troubled with his 
pupil teachers in an evening, and the State 
will pay for night classes as well as for day 
classes. According to the Revised Code the 
night ‘*school,” in the words of Mr. Lingen, 
‘* ceases to be a separate institution, and passes 
as an integral part into the general working 
of each school.” Hitherto evening classes, in 
spite of difficulties, have done good service; 
now, with the encouragement afforded by Go- 
vernment, they will do infinitely more. They 
supply a great want. They give every boy an 
pein of continuing the education he has 
commenced in the day school, on the same sys- 
tem as the one to which he has been accus- 
tomed. He will have thet same master, the 
same books, the same method ; and the master 
will have an immediate interest in getting his 
pupils on to the best of his power. To the les- 
sons of the night school every witness examined 
before the Commission looks with the greatest 
confidence for carrying on the work of which 
the day school shall have laid the foundation ; 
and we have little doubt but that their confi- 
dence will be fully justified by the result. 

The great failure of the old system was, that 
it did not give the education required. The 
New Code endeavours to remedy this. Another 
great defect of the old system was this—its 
extreme partiality. It will hardly be credited, 
what is perfectly true, that out of the 2,500,000 
children who ought to be at school, there are 
at present in round numbers 2,200,000 receiv- 
ing some kind of instruction, while of these 
only 920,000 receive the benefit of Government 
aid, no less than 1,280,000 being unaided. 
While 6397 schools monopolize the whole of 
the Government grant, 15,932 schools do not 
receive a penny. The small poor ishes 
suffer from this. If a school is to be aided by 
Government, it must be aided on certain con- 
ditions, and one of these conditions is that 
money must be raised first by voluntary effort 
or the school built on a icular plan, accord- 
ing to enlightened sanitary ideas. Now, in 
very poor parishes, it is equally impossible to 
raise the money required, or to have a school 
built upon the pattern recommended. The 
consequence is that these places which most 
want aid never get it. As Mr. Allies remarks, 
the motto of the old system is, ‘To him that 
hath shall be given.” The weak go to the wall. 
In Herefordshire, two years ago, out of 130 
parish schools only 5 received aid; in Devon, 
2 out of 245 ; in Somersetshire, only one out of 
280. This is certainly monstrous, and yet to 
its reality and to its monstrosity also ample wit- 
ness is borne by most independent witnesses, 
such as Mr. Lingen, Dr. Temple, Mr. Tuffnell, 
Lord Lyttelton, the Countess of Macclesfield, 
Lady Dukinfield, Mr. Penrose, the Hon. Mr. 
Langdale, Mr. Allies, and others. They one 
and all agree in establishing this maxim, that 
it is ‘a fallacy to say that the present system 
helps those who help themselves ; the poor can- 
not help themselves in districts where the rich 
will not help them.” By the New Code, every 
school will be assisted which proves itself 
worthy by producing scholars who can satisfy 
the Examiners on the points to which we have 
before adverted. 

That this New Code, apparent as are the ad- 
vantages it promises, should be opposed by the 
certificated schoolmasters is not surprising. 
Receiving as they do now from £10 to £30 
a year as a certainty from Government, 
whether they do their work well or ill, they 
object to being dependent upon the efficiency 
of their performances. That the clergy should 
also, in the first instance, have raised their 
voice against it is what might have been ex- 
pected. It was hinted that religion was in 
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danger. A Bishop, in his charge, declared 
“that it had been resolved, at all hazards, 
to subvert the educational apparatus which 
worked so powerfully in favour of the National 
Church ;” and a zealous Archdeacon announced 
at Cambridge that ‘it was an insidious at- 
tempt to get rid of religious instruction.” As 
a matter of fact, the New Code does not touch 
the religious question, but leaves it exactly 
where it was. This many of the clergy now 
see, and, with Dean Close, withdraw their 
opposition on that ground. Most disinterested 
persons, however, will probably agree with Mr. 
Collins, that though the measure may not be 
perfect, it is still an honest attempt in the 
right direction, and the more honest on the 
= of those who propose it, in that it con- 
esses a failure in the past. Anyhow it is 
better to accept it, with all its faults, than to 
return to a system of which a Royal Commis- 
sion has declared, ‘‘ that the whole scheme of 
education was settled, that the school books 
were pre . and, above all, that the teachers 
were trained, upon suppositions as to the age 
of the pupils, and the opportunities which 
would be afforded for instructing them, which 
the facts have not sustained.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By C. 
E. Stuart. (Bagster and Sons.) This is an attempt 
to bring textual criticism within the reach of the 
reader of the English Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, who may not be acquainted with Greek. 
Every im nt variation of reading throughout 
the New Testament is given, together with a re- 
ference to the manuscripts and editions by which 
each reading is suppo! This is done in the com- 

ndious way with which the Greek student is fami- 
fiar enough, but which to some may need explana- 
tion. Thus, Matt. ch. viii. ver. 10, “No not,” Gb. 
Sch. Tis. CEG KLMSUVXra. “In any 
one,” La, Tre. Alf. B. The meaning of this is, that 
whereas in the chapter and verse quoted, the edi- 
tors Griesbach, Scholz, and Tischendorf, together 
with twelve different manuscripts, denoted by the 
letters C, E, G, K, &c., are in favour of the words 
“no not,” instead of these the editors Lach 
Tregelles, and Alford, and one manuscript, give the 
words “In any one.” There being this diversity, with 
authorities on both sides, which then is the reader 
to prefer? That is not an easy question to decide. 
Most perhaps will be disposed to side with the most 
numerous and the oldest authorities, but even this 
rule cannot always be applied. For instance, in the 
case above quoted, we find three editors, on the au- 
thority of a single manuscript—but that one perhaps 
the oldest of ene a certain reading to one 
which three other editors adopt on the faith of twelve 
manuscripts, all very ancient and of high authority. 
The preface to this little work contains some brief 
and useful remarks upon. the criticism of the text of 
the New Testament. The first printed Greek Tes- 
tament ever given to the world was that of Eras- 
mus in 1516. The manuscripts which he used 
were comparatively modern ones. He published 
five editions, with alterations introduced from other 
manuscripts. The volume of the Complutensian 
Polyglot containing the New Testament was printed 
in 1514, under the direction of Cardinal Ximenes, 
at Alcala, the ancient Complutum, but was not pub- 
lished till 1520. Robert Stephens, the famous 
Paris printer, published a New Testament in 1546, 
and gave a third edition in 1550. This was the 
first edition in which a collection of various readings 
of any extent was made. The so-called Teztus 
Receptus is the second Elzevir edition, published 
in 1638. Up to this time it appears that few, 
if any, of the older manuscripts in uncial cha- 
racters had been collated, and the first attempt 
was made by Bishop Walton, who, in his London 
Polyglott (1657), gave the of the Alex- 
andrian manuscript now prese in the British 
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Museum, and which belongs to the fifth cen- 
tury. Not till 1774, or less than a hundred years 
ago, did a really critieally revised text appear—that, 
namely, of Griesbach. ‘Then came Scholz in 1830, 
Lachmann in 1831, Tischendorf in 1841, Tregelles 
in 1844, Alford in 1849. These critics are not 
altogether agreed as to points of detail, but their 
object is of course the same, namely, to arrive by 
the best accessible evidence at the words which the 
composers of the New Testament rea'ly wrote, not 
at such words as any particular sect or school would 
wish them to have written. The object of the little 
work before us is to give the ordinary reader the be- 
nefit of their researches, and it may seem strange that 
any apology should be thought necessary for such a 
design. e writer, however, seems to fear lest his 
labours should be looked upon with suspicion, as 
tending to make men’s minds dissatisfied with the 
existing Authorized Version, much of which will 
doubtless be found unsupported by good authority. 
Strange, indeed, that it should be thought neces- 
sary perpetually to reiterate that “truth can never 
suffer by being faithfully set forth,” and that readers 
of the New Testament should require to be re- 
minded that they are not likely to take any harm 
by knowing what the writers of the book really 
wrote, so far as that is possible. We wish the 
little work may meet with the attention and the 
success it deserves. 


Lectures Frangaises ; or, Extracts in Prose from 
Modern French Authors, &c. By Léonce Stitvenard. 
(Longmans.) This volume of selections from the 
French for the use of students, is not materially dif- 
ferent from one. which we had occasion to notice 
three or four weeks ago. At that time we expressed 
our partial disapproval of the system of delectuses 
and the like; but of course we are bound to judge 
the work by its own pretensions. The distinctive 
principle on which M. Sti¢venard has compiled the 
present volume is the selection of modern, in prefe- 
rence to the more classical French authors. We 
doubt how far this plan is likely to work well. It 
is scarcely so well calculated to impart a thorough 
knowledge of the genius and strength of the French 
tongue; though it may be of more value from M. 
Stiévenard’s point of view, as he is desirous chiefly 
of “giving a knowledge of the language as it is now 
spoken and written, and to facilitate the acquisition 
of French conversation.” 


Material for translating from English into French. 
By L. Le Brun. (Triibner and D. Nutt.) The 
essay which M. Le Brun has prefixed to the mate- 
rial for translation into French is very sound and in- 
structive; and the writer has accompanied it by | 
copious illustrations, remembering the wholesome | 
fact, Longum est iter per precepta, breve et efficax | 
per exempla, The English selections appear to be | 
made with more than common judgment. 


Exercises in Latin Syntax : Part 1I., The Syntax | 
of the Subjunctive Mood. By W.S. Kemp, B.A. | 
(A, aud C, Black.) The syntax of the subjunctive | 
mood is the pons asinorum of Latin . it 
puzzles the scholar as much as the spheroid bone | 
does the young anatomist. Here is a volume of | 
exercises upon its complicated usages. The exam- | 
pa are sentences translated from Cicero, Caesar, and | 

ivy, which the pupil has to render back again into | 
their original tongue. We entirely approve of this | 





practice of selecting the examples from the Latin, | 
and not from the English. The true nature of the | 
idioms is much more readily apprehended. Mr. | 
Kemp need scarcely have attempted any apology | 
for the practice of translating English into Latin. | 
If anybody can learn to translate Latin into En- | 


glish without this, he of course may dispense with it; 
but we know not where such a boy is to be found. 


The Common Sights in the Heavens, and how to | 
see and know them. By — A. W. Drayson, R.A. | new edition, 12mo, 1s. Hamilton. 
nless the study of as- | 


tronomy after a popular fashion is becoming a most | 


(Chapman and Hall.) 


popular amusement, we cannot but think that a glut 
of purely elementary works on the subject must 
speedily occur. They are issuing from the press in 
a perfect galaxy. e prefer taking the first view, 
and supposing that the taste for even a merely rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the heavenly bodies, their 
names, positions, and motions, is widely increasing. 
Looking upon this kind of study as no more than 
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pastime, it is at all events pastime of the noblest 
sort, pastime from which all who indulge in it must 
come with increased reverence for the universe and 
its Creator. Captain Drayson’s book has nothing 
very distinctive or novel about it; but the illustra- 
tions are highly attractive, and, together with large 
type, go far to make the study of its contents a 


pleasure, apart from the inherent charm of the 
subject. 


Russia, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. George 
Trevor. (Religious Tract Society.) It is well that 
school-books should be kept up to the highest mark 
of the various subjects of which they are designed 
to teach the rudiments ; that manuals of geography, 
for example, should advance with the progress of 
geographical discovery, and that the rising genera- 
tion should not be left with no more than the old 
stock of information which was the best attainable 
in the days of their grandfathers. Russia is a 
country of which, fifty years ago, we knew com- 
paratively little, but with which, at the present 
time, partly owing to the great Napoleonic cam- 
paign, partly to our own recent war in the Crimea, 
and partly to the explorations of travellers such as M. 
Kohl, we are tolerably familiar. Mr. Trevor's little 
volume, published under the auspices of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, embodies the result of all this 
recently-acquired knowledge ; and if we except a 
certain amount of feeble but inevitable moralizing 
upon the darkness of the Russian Church, is, on the 
whole, worthy of commendation. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Lerpsic, February. 

Amone the recent publications of the Saxon Royal 
Academy, or Kin. Siichsische Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften, which has its seat in this town, there 
is, as I mentioned in a previous letter, one by Pro- 
fessor G. Hartenstein on Locke’s theory of human 
knowledge as compared with Leibnitz’s critique of 
the same; and I notice it for the sake of its subject 
rather than for any striking merit of its contents. 
It is not the first time that the Germans have turned 
their attention to Locke, Every student of German 
literature knows how greatly that philosopher was 
admired by Lessing and Mendelssohn—those twin 
stars that shed their effulgent rays on the dawn of 
its second revival; and now, after more than a cen- 
tury has elapsed, his system is again being drawn 
forth into light, and made the subject of investiga- 
tion. Thus a very able and lucid exposé of it was 
buta short time since put forth by Schiirer; and 
here we have Hartenstein’s treatise, a large octavo 
pamphlet of a hundred and forty-nine pages, a hun- 
dred and forty of which contain nothing but ex- 
cerpts from Locke and Leibnitz, the English and 
French texts being —. as foot-notes: and thus 
a book is made up. is reminds one very much 
of Bacon’s “distilled books,” which, as that cele- 
brated essayist says, “are like common distilled 
waters, flashy things.” Unfortunately, such a prac- 
tice has latterly obtained in Germany to an 

extent, owing to the prevalent notion that progress 
in philosophy can only be ensured by the cultivation 
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of its history,—in other words, by a careful and mi- 
nute examination of the systems of our predecessors. 
Thus Zeller and Brandis take us back to the Greeks; 
and thanks to them in all sincerity, for to the Greek 
philosophers we must ever return, and Zeller’s work 
especially deserves the highest eulogium as a monu- 
ment of industry and research ; Huber invites us to a 
study of the patristic philosophers, and, together with 
Friedleib, of your Irish cousin John Scotus Erigena; 
Prank, like Huber, Professor in the University of Mu- 
nich, treats us to a most erudite History of Logic in 
the West. K. Fischer pours forth volume after vo- 
lume of the same description ; now it is Leibnitz, now 
Bacon, and now again Kant, whose systems he 
elucidates and traces to their roots, and pursues in 
all their ramifications, You, in England, know 
nothing of this kind of books ; the French are more 
nearly allied to us in this respect. On whose side 
the advantage here lies I will not undertake to de- 
cide. Only this I am sure of, in a creative period 
we should not hear of such works ; but the time for 
original productions seems, for the present at least, 
to be gone, and so, meanwhile, we ay back on our 
ptedecessors, write histories of philosophy and his- 
tories of literature, and feed on the past. The fact 
is, this is a truly Alexandrian age in which we 
live. While in material civilization, in which I in- 
clude the physical sciences in all their various 
branches, as promotive of it, we are rapidly advanc- 
ing, lifting high the banner with the Viakes prin- 
ciple “ go ahead ” inscribed on it for a device, in all 
the purely intellectual sciences we are acting on a 
retrograde principle, and, like Lot’s wife, looking 
back on what lies behind us, we are turned into salt- 
pillars, and remain fixed to the spot. Call it Attic 
salt, if you so please, nor will I object to the name ; 
for although it is not Attic wit, it is certainly Attic 
learning with which we—I am speaking of the 
modern scholars—are saturated ; it is Attic ideas 
with which we are imbued; it is Attic acumen 
which guides our critical inquiries. But that 
critical activity is sometimes carried a little too far ; 
ay, we might, in some instances, say it is criticism 
“run mad.” However, it is time to revert to the 
publication that has led to this digression. Here, 
then, as I have said, is Hartenstein, asking us to re- 
consider our opinions of Locke and Leibnitz. We 
have all been at fault in our conception of their 
theories. We took Leibnitz to be the opponent of 
Locke, as regards his doctrine of innate ideas. No 
such thing. These 149 pages, or rather, I should 
say, the nine pages of commentary with which they 
are interspersed, go to show us that there are be- 
tween the German and the English philosopher 
more points of agreement than of disagreement, 
even in the matter of these innate ideas, and that 
both find true knowledge to rest, not on Psychology, 
but on Logic, more especially on that law thereof 
which decides on the admissibility or necessity of 
the association of ideas according to the proposition 
of identity and of contradiction. This, briefly, is 
the result of Hartenstein’s laborious investigation. 
I will not go so far as to say it was labour in vain, 
but it strikes me that there is here some resemblance 
to the mountain in labour. 


Let me pass on to other topics. The visitors 
and admirers of the Dresden Picture Gallery will 
be gratified to learn that Dr. W. Schiifer has just 
published the third and last volume of his catalogue 
of the Royal Picture Gallery of Dresden. It is a 
complete guide, and moreover a capital work of re- 
ference for all the lovers of art. 

Musical literature is shortly to be enriched by two 
new publications. The one is an annual of musical 
science, the first volume to appear at Easter next, 
and to consist of historical essays, theoretical and 
sesthetical, reflections and miscellanies. F, Chry- 
sander, the biographer of Handel, is named as the 
editor. The other is a biography of J. Haydn, to 
be published by Dr. Mettenleiter, at Ratisbon. This 
work, too, is to be of a strictly scientific character, 
and to extend over four volumes, two of which are 
reported to be ready for the press. The author is 
said to have spent twenty years in the collection of 
his material, and to have received assistance on all 
sides, so that we may expect something complete. 
At the fifteenth Gewandhaus concert, Carl Davidoff, 
a native of Russia, and, since a short period, a 
member of our orchestra, achieved another success 








by his masterly performances on the violoncello. 
The pieces were a Concert-Allegro (B minor), by 
Bernhard Romberg, and Souvenir de Spaa, by 
Servais. At the conclusion of the latter the admi- 
rable artist was called twice—a rare triumph in that 
hall. Indeed, it would seem as if the inscription on 
the wall facing you as you enter by the principal 
door, Res severa est verum gaudium, which is in- 
tended as an admonition to aspiring artists, had 
sunk deep into the minds of the frequenters of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, and had rendered them severe 
in their judgment ; for, in general, their oe is 
dealt out in but stinted measure. Nor is this to be 
wondered at; for the eminent artists that are from 
time to time heard in this hall have made the 
audience rather fastidious in their taste, and difficult 
to please. Of course exceptions have now and then 
taken place; but Davidoff’s success, I assure you, 
was fas genuine as any I have ever witnessed. 
It will not surprise you, therefore, to hear that 
when, at a concert recently given by Felix Meritis, 
at Amsterdam, our young artist made his appear- 
ance, he completely electrified our proverbially 
phlegmatic Dutch cousins, and the same success 
attended him at the Hague and at Rotterdam. I 
regret to learn that we are about to lose this excel- 
lent artist, in whose praise all the critics are una- 
nimous. 

Tischatschek, whom I had occasion to mention 
in a previous letter, is at present starring it here on 
our stage, being engaged for twelve nights. 

The Lessing commemoration, of which I gave 
you a brief account, was repeated in our theatre 
(the festival itself had been celebrated at the Hotel 
de Pologne), to meet the wishes, as it was said, of 
numerous applicants who failed in obtaining tickets 
to the first commemoration, the said hotel not being 
large enough to accommodate all who were anxious 
to do honour to the memory of Lessing. Such a 
repetition puts one in mind of the well-known 
anecdote of certain ladies who, having tarried so 
long at their toilette as to have missed the eclipse 
of the sun, asked to have it repeated for their 
special benefit. However, I do not care to raise a 
laugh where really a good end was meant to be 
served ; for the proceeds are to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of a colossal bust, executed by Knaur, of the 
author of Laocoon, to be set up in our Museum, and I 
believe the sum realized will enable the committee of 
the Schillerverein (for under their management the 
festival has taken place) to carry out their object 





The forthcoming International Exhibition is making 
almost no less a stir in Germany than in England | 
itself. Strenuous efforts are everywhere being made 
worthily to represent the industry of the country, 
the Government supporting these efforts by voting 
handsome sums towards defraying the expenses in- 
curred. Thus Saxony, with five hundred exhibitors 
at present announced, will spend twenty thousand 
thalers ; Bavaria, eighty-six thousand florins; Wiir- 
temberg, thirty thousand ; and Prussia, one hundred | 
thousand thalers. Austria is reported to send as many | 
as two thousand exhibitors. Dr. Kerndt, lecturer | 
on technology in our university, is commissioned | 
by the Government of Saxony to go to London for 
the purpose of reporting on the various articles ex- 
hibited, and to render assistance to the Saxon exhi- 
bitors. At the same time the central committee for 
the International Exhibition has appointed him a 
judge for the 28th class, comprising stationery, 
paper fabrics of all kinds, printing and bookbinding. 
The Germans naturally take an especial interest in 
this great gathering of nations, the original impulse 
having been given by the late lamented Prince 
Albert the Good, whom we are proud to call our 
own, 


Of the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Letters a second 
edition has recently appeared. In the enthusiastic 
admiration both of the author and of his letters, 
manifested by the review of the book in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, I fully share ; 
nor have I any doubt that Lady Wallace’s forth- 
coming translation will be read with the same avidity 
and delight by the a as the original has been 
by the German public. There is, indeed, a rare fresh- 
ness in these genial effusions of the celebrated com- 
poser. The interest is naturally heightened by 
their being written in the spring of his life—a 





spring that promised so much, and a life which 





though cut off prematurely, yet more than realized 
all that its spring had promised—and from those ever- 
charming and classical regions, the home of all that 
is grand and beautiful, for which every refined mind, 
every one that has a true “soul” in him will be 
ever longing, and turn to with a kind of home- 
sickness. It is as if the spirit of music spoke to us 
from these letters; and, after having perused them, 
I could not help chiming in with Duke Orsino, and 
repeat to myself the famous lines— 
** That strain again; it had a dying fall: 

Oh, it came o'er my ear like the sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour.” 

In this working-day life such books as this are a 
true recreation: they come, as if from a better 
world, to dispel sadness, and to beguile the monotony 
of existence, and while reading them we breathe 
= the wish, “Oh that our end may be like unto 
thine !” 

Buckle’s History of Civilization continues to 
occupy the attention of Germany. There is scarcely 
any journal or periodical that has not had a review 
of it, or rather of Buge’s translation of it, mostly 
approving the author's views, or at any rate eulogiz- 
ing his vast research. A.D, 


SE 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Since the attention of the scientific world has 
been attracted to the discoveries of M. Boucher de 
Perthes in the gravel-beds of Amiens and Abbe- 
ville, facts connected with the early history of the 
human race have continued to turn up, and now 
show themselves in a very different light from that 
in which they were formerly wont to be viewed, A 
most remarkable discovery is announced in the 
March number of the Revue Archéologique, made 
during last summer, near Laon, in France, in the 
department of the Aisne. In this locality a bed of 
lignite is worked for agricultural p This 
bed lies at the foot of a small hill of the tertiary 
bn at the base of which occur argillaceous strata 

ternating with the lignite. Above are large masses 
of sand, including some layers of shells, and over 
them again come argillaceous beds, while the top of 
the hill is composed of hard calcaire grossier. 
lignite bed is reached by subterraneous i 
which run in different directions beneath the hill, 
some to a great distance. It is about two metres 
thirty centimetres in thickness, and is covered by 
a marly and sandy stratnm full of fossil shells 
(Cyrena cuneiformis, Ostreea bellovacina, &e.), In 
last August the workmen discovered a small ball of 
chalk lying at the top of the emg bed, and touch- 
ing that which overlies it. is ball, about six 
centimetres (two inches) in diameter, attracted at- 
tention by its symmetrical shape, and, on being 


' carefully examined, seemed to present evident marks 


of human workmanship. It seems impossibleto arrive 
at any other conclusion than that it was formed and 
deposited in the place where it was found previous 
to the Se Sy of the fossil bed upon the lig- 
nite. This discovery, if substantiated, would carry 
back the existence of man to an early period in the 
formation of the great Paris tertiary basin. It is 
recorded that a flint axe was found forty years ago 
in the middle of a bed of the same lignite, worked 
near the village of Liez, canton de la Fere, in the 
department of the Aisne. 


We hear, upon good authority, that Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, ge oy all the age os to be 
encountered, will be opened during the present 
season for the performance of Italian opera. Mr. 
Mapleson is, we understand, the lessee ; and among 
the names of the artists already we may 
mention those of Madame Tietjens, me Le- 
maire, and the Signori Giuglini, Belletti, and Gra- 
ziani. There is even a hope that Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt may be induced again to appear on 
the lyric stage, and thus ensure the success of the 
spirited impresario. The house, we are told, will 
open immediately after Easter. It gives us much 
Pleasure to hear of this it; inasmuch as 
one Opera House, during the great Exhibition time, 


would by no means be sufficient for the gratification 
of the additional thousands with which on will 
then be thronged. 
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The excavations at present in progress at Rome 
in the Farnese Gardens are very interesting. Be- 
tween the Academy and the supposed Temple of 
Apollo, a marble pavement has been discovered, pro- 
bably of the date of Alexander Severus, and one of 
those works which introduced and gave a name 
to the Opus Alexandrinum,—that kind of mosaic 
pavement so common in the Christian Basilicas. 
The Temple of Apollo, as it is gradually laid 
open, appears to be one of the most important 
constructions of the Palace of Augustus, and its di- 
mensions differ little from those of the supposed 
library discovered by Bianchini in the middle of 
the last century. The excavations have reached the 
western wall, along which the destruction appears 
to have been less complete ; it has still in part its 
yellow marble plinth and its cornice of that beau- 
tiful marble to which the name has been given of 
Pavonazzetto, from the various colours, which recalt 
the plumage of the peacock. Everywhere are traces 
of the ravages of a terrible fire. On the side of the 
Via Sacra the works are in regular progress. The 
road and foot-pavement have been discovered in a 
direction wailed to the Via Santa Bonaventura, 
which form the true entrance to the Palace of the 
Cexsars. Here have been found rich architectural 
remains, capitals, and entire columns of precious 
marbles, The interest, excited by these discoveries 


is so great that one day in the week is fixed when | 


the public are admitted to visit them. 





The following interesting details are extracted | 


from a letter from Cairo, dated February 12:— 
“The Nile is led into the Desert, to the centre of 
the Isthmus of Suez. Water is abundant; re- 
servoirs are constructed along the whole line of 
the canal, at distances of two hundred metres, 
capable of containing water for the use of fifty 
thousand men. On the 2nd of February, M. de 
Lesseps arrived at the works, in a boat; in his ad- 
dress he said, ‘We celebrate to-day the introduction 





| 





the name of Talfourd makes one more to the long _ It has been stated that, for the privilege of pub- 
list of unaccountable omissions in that otherwise lishing an edition of three thousand copies of Sir 
very useful book. A life of Abraham Lincoln, Bulwer-Lytton’s new romance, A Strange Story 
President of the United States, which had also the worthy Baronet receives £1500 from Messts. 
been omitted, will be inserted, we understand, in all | Low and Co., the enterprising publishers. 


future copies. The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Campbell’s 
The Moniteur has long had the name of being the | Popular Tales of the West Highlands have just 
official organ of the French Government. With respect | been issued. Unlike the first series of this most 
to its foreign correspondence, however, it denies that | interesting work, the new volumes are illustrated 
this emanates from either the home or any foreign with quaint woodcuts, descriptive of Northern 
government. During the past day or two it has | myths, customs, and West Highland antiquities. 
appended to the communications in question the | The binding, we may remark, is thoroughly appro- 
following note :—“ We must again repeat, once for | priate ; the gilt stamp on the sides of a curiously 
all, that the correspondence of this journal is derived | wrought early Christian stone cross being taken from 
from private sources, and does not possess any official the original in the island of Iona. 
character.” ee bestia Me ask for the correct name 
It is stated that Lord Talbot de Malahide has | te Sorthcoming Exhibition at South Kensington. 
been for some time past collecting materials for a | psa Exhibition” as 2 ea pi oo. ws a 
history of the noble house of Talbot, including the | ternational Exhibition hs anaes ee oe 
various Irish branches, as well as the senior branch, | reap onal Exhibition,” and the same publications, 
of which the Earl of Shrewsbury is the head. Lord | 575, erg mane further state, not unfrequently 
Talbot is hereditary Lord Admiral of Malahide, and | 2%> the Exposition by both appellations in the 
the castle and estates of Malahide have been in the | Ue of one short article. The Exhibition of 
possession of his ancestors for nearly seven hundred | 1851 was known, and probably will be long after 
years in direct male descent. The taste for family | the one in progress is forgotten, as the “ (ireat Ex- 
histories and descriptive genealogies is rapidly on hibition,” and the Royal Commissioners have styled 
hig teatides.  Teies Webs. to een are to | the forthcoming event as the “ International Exhi- 
their cost, are generally privately printed, and lat- | bition :” why, then, is it not generally spoken of 
terly, when they have occurred for sale, the prices | by this a, title, and the confusion of ideas 
realized have been enormous. A few years ago the ae ail 3 i 
Americans were active and frequently successful |, 4s somewhat relating to the International Exhi- 
competitors for them at London literary auction- bition, we notice a curious publication entitled The 
rooms, but now home competition seems likely for Exhibition Hotel Interpreter, by Dr. Reehorst. The 
the present to prevent the export of any further co- | book is in four, six, or ten languages, according to 
pies. Amongst the more prominent} of those re- the polyglot taste of the purchaser, and is said to 
cently sold, we may mention History of the House contain “a hundred objects indispensable to hotels, 
of Gournay, or Gurney, £21. 10s., Memoirs of | Uining-rooms, taverns—a boon to the wayfaring.’ 
Chomley Family, £5., Account of the Mansell Fa- | Even after this assurance, we are still in a fog as to 
mily, £5. 10s., Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, £10. 10s. | the precise object of the book. However, perhaps 


of sweet water into the Desert ; this is a great event. | One book, Nicholls’s History of Leicestershire, which | the remainder of the title will set the nature of the 








Seven years ago, I had to make my first exploring is more a collection of family histories than a de- 
survey of the Desert ; for this I required a fortnight’s | scription of churches and castles, is counted cheap 
preparation, forty camels, twenty to carry water, | if secured at any price less than one hundred so- 
tents, provisions of all kinds, servants, guides, and | vereigns. 

all this for four persons. Before arriving at the | 
Fourteen days, and expended ten thousand francs, Wich he has been engaged neatly a quarter of 
In January, 1862, I started from Cairo in a boat, century, will be published in the course of a few 

J ? j . 
hired the previous evening; after a forty hours’ | weeks by Messrs. A. Lacroix and Co. of Brussels. 


F - | From a yellow hand-bill sent out by this house to 
voyage I landed a few yards from this spot, having | : 
expended only twenty francs.’ ” | nearly every bookseller in Europe, we learn that M. 


? A | Hugo has received £16,000 for the copyright of Les 
_Mr. Lilly has issued three catalogues of extraor- | Misérables. The work will be published in three 
dinary interest, such as the lovers of book-rarities 


ts, each complete in itself, and their titles are to 
are wont to devour with eager eyes. The catalogue “ Fantine,” “Cosette et Marius,” and “ Jean Val- 


of books, “ choice and valuable,” comprises, we see, jeou.” It will probably appear in an English dress 
no less than five copies of the first folio Shakespere _ before very long. 
and ten of the second, with some quartos of different | : : 
lays. We have Bibles of Coverdale, Matthewe,| The book market is dull. Lither authors are 
r, and many other early translations, in ab- , Very lazy just now, or publishers do not see their 
solute profusion. On another page we see a cluster | Way Clear to speculate in paper and print. Sir 
of Robert Greene’s works, and such like curiosities | Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s new ‘novel, A Strange 


Victor Hugo’s new work, Les Misérables, upon 


of the Elizabethan time, while not far off are speci- | Story, has been out nearly a month, and as yet no | 


mens of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson, | Second edition “is announced. If we remember 
The Bibliotheca Historica et Topographica Angli- | tightly, at least three editions of Wilkie Collins's 
cana is @ marvellous selection of works, ancient and , Woman in White were sold in the same time last 
modern, relating to the subjects indicated by the | yeat, and yet, we suppose, successful as Mr. Collins 


title. | has been of late, he will scarcely lay claim to a 
Peon wm hear ar penance > sn onet, whose productions, in different sizes, issue 
M Henao — ind — ee ve 7 simultaneously from three of the largest houses in 
REE rappel elle oe pay ae glia the trade, one of the firms alone paying £20,000 for 
ge pony le d-still. It 8 . so + useful |e Tight. Amongst the newest literary promises 
blicats 4 like that retaarkablh a va “2m we note another book by the late Hugh Miller; a 
yy Notes and Omeries. containing some ffte theesena | rome of Autobiogn ical Heuminionendes by the 
Notes and Queries, containing some fifty thousand late Rev. T. Hartwell Horne: The Gout Pissieso- 
references upon every conceivable subject, could |»), s contes of ss from. the Mie 4 Review. 
never be consulted without contributing at least he.), Dr Charles Macka +: tee: Eices “ ies 
some portion of knowledge upon the subject under | 4,777. 1 Emperor of the Romans in the thirteenth 
inquiry. The new weekly journal, Public Be century, by Mr, T. L. Kington ; Mountaineering in 
we note has just commenced an “Index to the London 1861, an account of the ascent of Weisshorn, a 
Press,” giving the titles or subjects of all the leading 


oe A, 2 : sage of the Old Weissthor, by Professor Tyndal; a 
articles in the London daily and weekly journals. | 1.0% entitled Gravenhurst, or Thoughts on Good 


It is with a that we announce the death of | and Evil, by Mr. W. Smith, author of Thorndale ; 
Mr. Francis Talfourd, the gifted dramatist, which ~~ another new edition of Shakespere, this time by 
took place on Sunday last at Meuton, in the south | Mr. Dyce, in which, it is said, “various difficult 
of France, where he was staying for the benefit of | readings will be courageously dealt with ;” An Ac- 
his health. Upon turning to the new edition, re- | count of the Recent Explorations in South Aus- 
cently published, of Men of the Time, we find that | tralia, 5 





pularity as wide as that of the distinguished | 


| work in aclear light. “ This novel method saves ex- 
penses to doubtful foreign waiters, curtails selfish 
interpreters, prevents dreary impositions, debars ob- 
| Noxious misunderstandings, and, while rendering the 
| most illiterate an efficient polyglot, it enables the 
| advertisements constantly to appeal to the eye with 
| unabated readiness.” We are sorry for it, but we 
find ourselves even yet in the dark. This much we 
know, our old acquaintance Mrs. Malaprop would 
have fallen on her knees before the author, who, it 
appears, is determined people shall first buy his 
| book before finding out What it is all about. Cf 


| We learn from a private source that a new work 


on Biblical Hebrew and the Figurative Language of 

the Ancient Jews, may shortly be expected from 
| the pen of the just now celebrated Parisian pro- 

fessor, M. Ernest Renan. This gentleman is known 
| amongst his friends as a hard worker ; indeed, the 
| popular saying concerning him is, that “he lives 
the life of a hermit,” so industriously does he work 
| amongst his books and papers, early and late, in his 
retreat from the world in the Rue Madame. 

We learn also that M. Garnier Pagés has just 
published the sixth volume of his important work 
on the Revolution, in which he took such a leading 
and active part. Weare assured that “the interest 
of the reader is not in any danger of flagging when 
perusing the history of the Provisional Government 
any more than in the five preceding volumes. The 
author gives with unabated vivacity a recital of the 
great crisis through which France passed in 1848 ; 
and reveals to us, with admirable fidelity, the secret 
springs which governed the actions of the public 
men of that period.” Since M. Garnier Pages, re- 
turn from Germany, we are sorry to hear that he 
has been confined to his house, an invalid. 

Modern Metre, the new metrical magazine, has 
been the means of introducing to the literary world 
a new Irish poet of some promise—Mr. Ed. Irwin, 
of Dublin. Mr. Irwin’s poems, we understand, are 


about to be issued in a separate volume. 

The Essays and Reviews have reached a tenth 
edition. The new issue is in duodecimo form, and 
half the price of the preceding editions. 

Mr. Bentley announces a new novel by the author 
of The Heir of Lynne, It will be entitled The 
Channings. 
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The caricature in a late number of the Kladde- 
radatsch, or German Punch, is capital in its way. 
It is entitled “ A Crown Cabinet-maker,” and the 
picture represents a workshop, in the middle of 
which the master (Napoleon III.) is busily engaged 
in polishing a new royal chair (Mexico). Many 
old broken chairs (Tuscany, Modena, Rome) are 
scattered here and there. His workman (Victor 
Emmanuel), pointing to a splendid chair (Italia), 
thus addresses his master :—‘ Now, master, I have 
almost finished the chair; it requires only a bit of 
Venetian varnish and Roman antique for orna- 
ment.” “My good fellow,” replies the master, 
“pray don’t bother me now. I have just received 
a pressing order from abroad; and before I have 
finished the chair you see yonder, I cannot attend 
to yours.” 


A new work by Mr. Fairholt is announced as in 
preparation—Egypt and the Nile, the result of this 
artist’s recent journey to the East. 


A new story, by the authoress of Kast Lynne, 
will shortly be commenced in Once a Week; to be 
followed, on its completion, by a novel from the 
pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. 


We hear that Prince Napoleon’s two speeches are 
going to be translated into Italian, under the super- 
vision of the Prince himself, and one hundred 
thousand copies of this Italian version will be struck 
off and sent to Turin. 


Owing to the extensive advertising which pre- 
ceded its appearance, sixty thousand copies of Lon- 
don Society, the new magazine of “ light literature,” 
have been sold by the publishers. 





SCIENCE. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 

THIRD NOTICE. 

Unper the head of Laws relating to Property, 

Mr. William Gernon, M.A., has a paper en- 

titled ‘‘ The Law Charities of Ireland ; with a 

few suggestions likely to secure their more ef- 

fectual application.” Being connected offici- 
ally with the Board of Charitable Donations 
and uests in Ireland, as one of the secre- 


taries, Mr. Gernon relates that he is compelled. 


with regret to state, that in a multitude of cases 
the intentions of charitable testators are not 
only not faithfully carried out, but that they are 
oftentimes designedly and systematically frus- 
trated. The powers of the present Board are in- 
cluded in the following duties. The Commis- 
sioners are authorized to sue for the recovery of 
every charitable devise and bequest intended 
to be applied in Ireland, which shall be withheld, 
concealed, or misapplied ; and they are to apply 
the same, when recovered, to charitable and 
pious uses, according to the intention of the 
donor or donors. These are their entire powers; 
and from the language of the Act it will be 
perceived that the Board is essentially and ex- 
clusively a board for recovery, and not for ad- 
ministration or control. 

After explaining several points of detail, the 
author proceeds to sum up the practical mean- 
ing of his labours. irst, he thinks the 
very reading of his communication is of service, 
as conveying to a portion of the public that 
Is ignorant of the fact, the information that 
there is in existence a public board, whose spe- 
cial duty it is not only to realize the charities 
by bequest, but to compel a proper application. 
Secondly, he holds that it is a.matter of impor- 
tance it should be known, that any person who 
may know of a charity being concealed or mis- 
applied, and may make representation to the 

ard, may feel assured of two things—first, 
that his representations will be attended to, 
and next, that the informer will never, unless 


_he wish it, have his name divulged. Thirdly, 
| he suggests, in order to ensure publicity of a 
| bequest, that every executor should be enforced 
| to publish the particulars of every charitable 
' bequest in one or more newspapers circulating 
/in the locality in which it is intended to take 
| effect; that he should forward an extract of 
the same information to the clergyman of every 
religious sect, the members of which were to be 
benefited ; that twelve months after adminis- 
tration he furnish to the Board of Charities an 
account of his proceedings; and that for the 
neglect of any of the requirements of the will 
he be subjected to a substantial penalty, to be 
sued for directly and exclusively by the Board. 

In instances where the application of chari- 
| ties has to be deferred by the existence of a life 
| or lives, interposed by a testator (cases very 
| difficult to manage), the author recommends 
| that, in addition to the precautions suggested 
' above, the person enjoying the beneficial life 
| interest should be compelled to report from 
| time to time the nature of the property, and 
| if money the nature of the investment. Means 
| ought also to be adopted by which the death 
| of the person should, as speedily as possible, be 
| reported to the Board of Charities. The paper 
is apparently a thoughtful one, and the sugges- 
tions very just and important. 








‘The Landed Estates Court” is the subject 
of a short paper by the Right Hon. James 
Whiteside. He opens by observing, ‘‘ that to 
remove obstructions in the transfer of land has 
for centuries been an object favoured by the 
| enlightened lawyer, and more strongly advo- 
cated by the statesman. He then describes the 
working of the Encumbered Estates Act, and 
finally explains the provisions of the new Act 
now in force, by which any property, or any 
kind of interest in land, may be sold by the 
owner or encumbrancer. The provisions of the 
new Act are briefly stated thus:—1. To sell 
property wholly unencumbered. 2. To sell 
settled estates under the 19th and 20th of Vict. 
c. 20. 3. To give a conveyance with an in- 
defeasible title, in case of sale by private con- 
tract. 4. To enforce, in connection with that 
proceeding, specific performance. 5. To sell 
all property decreed to be sold in Chancery, 
or ordered for sale in the Court of Bankruptcy 
or Insolvency, unless otherwise directed by 
those Courts. 6. To give the owner of an 
estate, whether encumbered or unencumbered, 
a declaration of indefeasible or parliamentary 
title; determining the leases, tenancies, or 
encumprances, to which such estate is subject. 

This measure, according to Mr. Whiteside, 
fixes an epoch in the life of a nation: cer- 
tainty, cheapness, and confidence are secured, 
and the purchaser and the seller are equally be- 
nefited : the possessor of the land enjoys it and 
improves it, and disposes of the whole or part 
with ease and profit. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
hopes that the English nation will look into 
this question, examine the principle, discover 
the prodigious advantage to the State of such 
a law, and adopt it. 





A second article, entitled ‘*The Landed 
Estates Court,” is given by J. A. Lawson, the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland. Mr. Lawson's 
object in this paper is to show that there is in 
operation in Ireland a system which has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem of making the 
title to landed property safe and easily trans- 
ferable. Starting on the principle that the 
title to land should be capable of safe and 
easy transfer, the author argues that land can- 
not be sold like a chattel, by manual delivery ; 
nor yet by a suggested plan of registering 
ithe title to land in books to be provided 








for that purpose, and of transferring the land 
by a simple entry in these books, with the 
names of the owners. In Ireland it would 
be perfectly impossible to establish such systems, 
or even to set them in action, and there has 
been set up, consequently, the Landed Estates 
Court, which has for its siraple duties to in- 
vestigate title, and pronounce judicially upon 
it; and, having satisfied itself that a good title 
exists, to give the purchaser an indefeasible 
title. The business done by this court is ob- 
viously very great. From its commencement 
up to August, 1861, it appears that 1945 peti- 
tions were fiated; 1213 titles read; 1121 
estates sold for £12,324,977 ; 1045 schedules 
filed ; £12,103,806 paid out. The Solicitor- 
General impresses very earnestly the applica- 
tion of the same system to England. 


Mr. Henry T. Dix has a paper “ On the 
Registry of Deeds in Ireland,” which, though 
important in its way, is not one to which we 
can give more than a passing notice. First, 
he pro an amendment in the form of 
the memorial; next, the memorial and deed 
being Sonera. he suggests that in the pro- 
cess of registry they should be handed in 
to two clerks, called examining clerks, who 
shall compare deed and memorial, see it 
properly stamped and entered in the register. 

e further suggests that immediately after the 
deed is returned to the solicitor the copy me- 
morial should be given to a clerk who should 
enter it in a day-book, and that the memorial 
itself should be handed into the names-index 
office,—in which names, indexes, books and 
their duplicates are to be kept. Mr. Dix 
gives several carefully compi specimen- 
tables, and concludes with some observations 
on the searching department of the registry 
office. He proposes for this department a new 
officer, to be called the ‘clerk of searches.” 





EEE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—The discussion raised by Mr. Durn’s work, 
as to the corpuscles of the blood of animals, is one 
of very practical interest: as in chloroform acci- 
dents, and the — following intense hemorrhage. 
The transfusion of blood is one of our most valued 
resources: it would be a pity if the idea got abroad 
amongst your numerous professional readers that 
the “ injection of other blood than human into the 
veins of a human subject is followed by fatal con- 
sequences,” as held by Mr. Dunn; the fact being, 
that the blood of any smal/ vertebrate animal what- 
ever, or the blood of any vertebrate animal, small or 
big, if defibrinated, may be thus used with benefit. 

The discussion is partly right as to the identity 
between the blood of the human subject and that 
of the ox and hog; but it is not right as to the 
blood of dozens of other animals, especially all large 
animals: all the camel tribe for instance, where the 
co es are not round but oval, and some kinds 
of deer, where they are cocked-hat-shape or angular, 
and are at once recognized from human corpuscles. 

It is very curious that domestication alters the 
character of the blood corpuscles, a rock ahead of 
Mr. Dunn’s excellent psychologies, which he should 
be cautious not to split on; if it were possible to 
obtain a drop of the blood of one of Dr, Living- 
stone’s savages, or Mr. Longfellow’s typical hero in 

int and feathers, Hiawatha, we could say before- 

d that it would differ as to its corpuscles and 
polyhedral cystallizations from that of the blood of 
any denizen domesticated in London, constantly re- 
spiring sewer gases, coal gas, &c. One per cent. of 
carbonic oxide in the air of a church or theatre, 
from a badly managed coke-fire, would injure, if 
not destroy, the blood corpuscles, and even kill some 
small animals, through injuring their corpuscles, as 
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readily as prussic acid ; it was this gas that killed 


the poor colliers in the Hartley Colliery 
and through their blood corpuscles. The “ 
lization” in six-sided plates of the rat, o 
sided of the guinea-pig, relied on by Mr. n, 
must be a very insignificant matter indeed, com- 
pared to these characters of the globules or “ cor- 
puscles” of the living fluid; but as for identifica- 
tion of species, even the latter should be used with 
caution. The blood of reptiles or fishes is at once 
recognized by their gigantic corpuscles; and all 
—_ animals, as a rule, have large, all small ani- 

small corpuscles; but further it would not be 
safe to go. 


dent, 
stal- 


our- 


Cuartes Kipp, M.D. 
Sackville Street, W., March 10. 


P.S. For the diagnosticating of such animals as 
the lepidosiren, “a fish and not a fish,” one drop of 
its blood setiles the question of its being a reptile. 
So of the platypus and some others. But for settling 
the distinction between Hood’s poor needlewoman 
of London and Hiawatha, or the position of the 
gorilla as to the human species, even Mr. Gulliver, 
our first authority on the subject, or Milne-Edwards, 
would admit that it would be absurd. 





SOCIETIES. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

February. 24.—Professor Babington, Treasurer, in 
the chair. 

The Rev. John Glover, Librarian of Trinity College, 
exhibited and described the contents of a portion of 
an Uncial Manuscript of the New Testament, recently 
discovered enclosed in the binding of a copy of the 
worksof Gregory of Nazianzum, broughtfrom Mount 
Athos, and purchased by Trinity College at the de- 
sire of Dr. Bentley. It is thought that this manu- 
a was written in the ninth century. It consists 
of little more than two pages, but contains some 


over the loch at an oblique angle, so that the’width 
of the waterway was increased from 265 feet to 
360 feet, the flepth of the water at the point of 
crossing being 29 feet in summer. It consisted of 
seven openings,—three of 130 feet each in the 
centre, spanned by wrought-iron girders of the bow 
and string form; two semicircular arches of ma- 
sonry, of 20 feet span, in the abutments; and two 
openings of 20 feet each at the ends, provided with 
flat cast-iron girders. Owing to there being scarcely 
any current, it was not deemed necessary to set the 
piers in the line of the loch, but they were placed 
at right angles to the viaduct, and each pair of 
girders was at a slight angle to the adjacent ones. 

The bow-and-string girders were each 136 feet 

8 inches in length, and were segmental in form, the 
rise being 17 feet 6 inches, so that the segment was 
almost identical with a catenary curve, or the true 
curve of equal pressure. The sections of the upper 
and the under booms were identical. They con- 
sisted of a main plate, 24 inches broad and } of an 
inch thick, and of two channel irons, each 8 inches 
by 4 inches in section, and } an inch thick, placed 
at a distance of 8 inches apart, between and to 
which the struts and ties, of the same section of 
channel iron were riveted. 

The author considered that the bow-and-string 
irder possessed advantages over the Warren, or other 
ttice girders, with parallel top and bottom mem- 

bers; as in the latter class, it was not possible to 
make the top and bottom members theoreticall, 
correct, without great labour and waste of material, 
and as, owing to the great variation in the strains 
on the diagonals, it was necessary that they should 
be of viflag dimensions, involving in some cases 
even different sections of iron. 

The girders were built in position on staging, and 
the greatest amount of deflection of any one girder 
from its own weight was 3ths of an inch. Subse- 
quently, when a locomotive engine weighing thirty- 
our tons was placed in the centre of each span, and 
afterwards was run over, first at ten miles an hour, 
and then at twenty-five miles an hour, the deflection 





v Ae readings. It is proposed to call it 
x IV. | 
The Rev. W. G. Searle, of Queen’s College, com- | 
municated a Catalogue of Books which belonged to | 
that College in 1472. It was chiefly remarkable | 
for the total absence of classical works. 


March 10.—Dr. Guest, Master of Gonville and 
Caius College, in the chair. 

The Rey. J. E. B. Mayor, of St. John’s College, 
commented upon some Orations by R. Croke, who 
succeeded Erasmus as Greek Reader in this Univer- 
ese oe 1522, on the advantages of Greek Learning. 

r, Bradshaw, of King’s College, stated that he 
had discovered the Waldensian Manuscripts that had 
so long been supposed to be Jost, and for the loss of 
which the University had often been rather roughly 
handled. Nasmyth, not finding them in their proper 





place, seeing a note that they had been lent many 
— before his time, and not understanding the 
mance lan 

on another shelf in the library, and only says of 
them in his Catalogue of the manuscripts “that 
they seemed to contain treatises on Divinity, in 
Spanish.” It is now found that all of the six books 
sup to have been lost are safe in the Univer- 
sity library. Three of them have Morland the donor’s 
name written in them, and all have the various 
marks requisite for their identification. Unfortu- 
nately, their contents do not seem to be of nearly so 
much value as was supposed by the persons who 
had failed in seeing them. The oldest cannot be 
earlier than a.p. 1400, and the others are of about 
or even later than 1500. The poem, entitled “The 
Noble Lesson,” in the Romance language, supposed 
to have been written in about the year 1100, is now 
shown to be not earlier than 1400. The intentional 
erasure of an Arabic numeral caused the mistake. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 4,—John Hawkshaw +, President, in 
the chair. poste . 
“Description of the Loch Ken Viaduct, Port- 
patrick Railway,” by Mr. E. L. J. Blyth, M. Inst. 
C.E. This viaduct was situated on a curve of half 
a mile radius, and carried a single line of railway 


, did not identify them when found | 








amounted to from ;3, to } of an inch in each girder, 
there being no perceptible difference in either case. 
Finally, when four engines were coupled together, 
so as to give a load equal to one ton per lineal foot, 
the deflection only amounted to from } to ths of 
an inch. 

It was stated that the total cost of this viaduct 


solid masonry, 35 feet diameter and 96 feet high, 
carried up from the rock foundation to above high- 
water mark, Upon this were placed four octagonal 
columns of cast-iron, 10 feet diameter, carried up 
to the level of the roadway, which was 100 feet 
above high-water mark. Upon the tops of the 
columns, cast-iron standards were fixed, to receive 
the ends of the tubes and chains which constituted 
the trusses of the bridge. The weight at the bottom 
of the masonry foundation was about nine and a half 
tons per square foot, increased, when the bridge was 
= by passing trains, to about ten tons per square 
oot. 

At the monthly ballot, the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected:—Sir John 
Benson, Messrs. J. F. Blair, D. Hutton, E. Johnston, 
I. Kershaw, T. E. M. Marsh, R. Milligan, R. Small- 
man, and W.G. Smart, as Members; Messrs. H. H. 
Bigg, J. Gordon, J. M. Harkness, R. Hodson, J. 
Oliver, and I, Pickering, as Associates. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Can 5.—Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair. 

The paper read was “On the Progress of British 
Commerce during the last Ten Years,” by Mr. 
Thomas Ellison. The author said that one of the 
most obvious uses of the forthcoming International 
Exhibition will be the data it will supply to all in- 
quiring minds for instituting a comparison between 
the present state of the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, with their condition as represented in 
the maiden Exhibition of 1851; and there would be 
much curiosity felt as to how we, as an industrial 
nation, shall acquit ourselves before the host of 
competitors whose products will be placed in juxta- 
position to our own, what will be the comparative 
progress in respect of time, and the relative pro- 
gress with regard to the advancement shown by 
other countries. It was satisfactory to be able to 
state, however, that whatever may be the extent 
and character of our progress, as to the quality of 
our artistic and manufactured products, in no pre- 
vious decade in the commercial history of Great 
Britain has our trade shown a proportionate in- 
crease anything like equal to the augmentation be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. Our commerce with Europe 
has advanced from £25,252,000 to £46,868,000, 





had amounted to about £13,000. 

“Description of the Centre Pier of the Bridge | 
across the River Tamar, at Saltash, on the Cornwall | 
Railway, and of the means employed for its con- | 
struction,” by Mr. R. P. Brereton, M. Inst. C.E. 

is communication embraced, in a narrative form, 
a detailed account of the preliminaries connected 
with the Albert Bridge, which crossed the river 
Tamar where it was only 1100 feet wide, with pre- 
ciptous ba ‘ks, and a depth of water to the surface 
of the mud of 70 feet. A dyke of green-stone trap 
intersected the clay-slate formation at this point, 
and cropped out to the surface above the water on 
the western bank of the river. It was ascertained, 
by borings made in the bed of the river, that rock 
extended from the eastern side to beyond the middle 








of the stream, covered with mud or silt to a depth 
of from 3 feet to 16 feet. Subsequently, a thorough 
examination of the bed of the river where a centre 
pier would probably be built, by means of a hundred 
and seventy-five borings made within a cylinder at 
thirty-five different places, over an area of 50 feet 
square, enabled an exact model of the surface of 
the rock to be prepared, showing the irregulari- 
ties and fissures that might be expected. Even- 
‘tually it was decided; from the information thus 
obtained, to erect one pier only in the deep 
water, instead of three, as would have been neces- 
sary for the spans required by the Admiralty; and 
when it was determined to proceed with the con- 
struction of the bridge, in 1852, it was decided that 
there should be two spans of 455 feet, two of 93 
feet, two of 83 feet 6 inches, two of 78 feet, two of 
72 feet 6 inches, and nine of 69 feet 6 inches; the 





total length, including the adjoining land openings, 
being 2200 feet. 

The centre, or deep-water pier, intended to carry 
the weight of one-half of each of the two main 








spans, consisted of a column, or circular pillar, of 


or 83 per cent.; that with Asia, from £11,874,000 
to £29,687,000, or 150 per cent.; that with Africa, 


from £3,626,000 to £6,875,000, or 159 per cent. ; 


that with America, from £28,974,000 to £42,671,000, 
or 47 per cent.; that with Australia, from £2,620,000 
to £9,741,000, or 271 per cent.; that with all fo- 
reign countries, from £51,939,000 to £92,170,000, 
or 77 per cent.; that with British Colonies and Pos- 
sessions, from £19,428,000 to £43,672,000, or 124 
per cent. ; and that with the world, from £71,367,000 
to £135,842,000, or 90 per cent. Our exports of 
cotton manufactures and yarns have increased from 
£28,257,000 to £51,959,000, or nearly 54 per cent. ; 
of silk manufactures from £1,256,000 to £2,413,000, 
or over 92 per cent. The total shipments of all 
kinds of textile manufactures advanced from 
£40,702,000 in 1853, to £83,139,600 in 1860, an 
advancement of almost 75 per cent. With re- 
gard to imports, those of cotton-wool rose from 
£21,531,000 to £44,615,000, more than twofold. 
The increase from the United States was 126 

r cent.; from India 71 per cent.; and that 
onl other countries 11 per cent. The small 
proportionate increase from India and other coun- 
tries demonstrates the superior favour in which 
the produce of the Southern States is held by 





our spinners; and the author is of opinion, that 
at the close of the present unfortunate war, the 
same supremacy will be retained by the American 
fibre. e total imports of all kinds of textile 
raw materials show an increase of nearly 90 per 
cent. The real value of our entire imports in 
1860 was £210,531,000. 

Many other facts of equal interest and import- 
ance were stated in the course of Mr. Ellison’s 
paper, which was illustrated by several tables show- 
ing in considerable detail the statistics of our exports 
and imports during the last ten years. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 5.—Professor A. C. Ramsay, President, in 
the chair. 

George Ford Copeland, Esq., M.R.C.S., 5, Bay’s 
Hill Villas, Cheltenham ; William James Dunsford, 
Esq., 14, Taviton Street, Gordon Square; Charles 
Henry Gatty, Esq., F.L.S., Felbridge Park, East 
Grinstead, Sussex; and A. H. Green, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, were elected 
Fellows. 

Sir P. G. Egerton, Vice-President, having taken 
the chair, the following communication was read :— 


“On the Glacial Origin of certain Lakes in Switzer- | 


land, Scotland, Sweden, and North America,” by A. 
C. Ramsay, F.R.S., President of the Geological So- 
ciety. The author first stated, that in this memoir 
he proposed to extend his theory of the glacial origin 


of the smaller mountain-lakes of Wales and Swit- | 


zerland (published in The Old Glaciers of North 
Wales) to those greater lakes of Switzerland, 


which, like the tarns above alluded to, lie in true | 


rock-basins. He then explained a map, compiled 
from those of Charpentier, Morlot, and Mortillet, 
showing the ancient extension of the great Alpine 

laciers across the Lowlands of Switzerland to the 


ura, also over the area that surrounds the Lake of | 


Constance, and on the south into the plains of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. All the great lakes of Switzer- 
land, and the lakes of Como, Lugano, and Maggiore, 
lie directly in the course of one or other of these 
great glaciers ; and, as shown by the soundings, and 
the levels of the rocks at their mouths, or in the 
river-beds below, each of these lakes, like the 
smaller tarns of the Todten See and the lake at 
the Grimsel, was shown to lie in a true rock-basin. 
He then considered the question of the denudation 
of the Alpine and Miocene areas of Switzerland, and 
show that none of the lakes lie in aboriginal un- 
denuded synclinal hollows. Next, that they do not 
lie in areas of mere watery erosion. Neither run- 
ning water nor the still water of lakes can scoop 
large hollow basins, like those of the lakes, bounded 
on all sides by rocks. Running water may fill them 
up, but cannot excavate them. He next contended 
that they do not lie in lines of gaping fracture. A 
glance shows this, with respect to such lakes as 
those of Geneva, Neuchatel, and Constance; and, 
reasoning on the nature of the contortion of the 
strata of the Alps, he contended that, though frac- 
tures of the rocks must be common, they need not 
be gaping fractures. To produce such a mountain- 
chain, the strata are not upheaved and stretched so 
as to produce open cracks ; on the contrary, they are 
compressed laterally and crumpled up into smaller 
space, and the uppermost strata, that pressed hea- 
vily on the crumpled rocks now visible, would pre- 
vent the formation of wide open fractures below, 
these upper strata, as in North Wales, having, over 
a aod of the area, been mostly or altogether 
removed by denudation. Next, lakes of the rock- 
basin kind do not lie each in an area of special sub- 
sidence. If so, for instance, we should require one 
for the Todten See, one for the Grimsel, one for the 
ancjent lake of the Kirchet, several at the foot of 
the Siedelhorn, many hundreds close together in 
Sutherlandshire, and thousands in North America. 

If then the lake-basins were formed by none of 
the above-named causes, the only other agent that 
has affected the country on a great scale is glacier 
ice. All the lakes lie directly in the ‘courses of the 
ancient glaciers. The basin of the Lake of Geneva 
is 950 French feet deep near its eastern end, and was 
scooped out by the great glacier of the Rhone, the 
lee of which, from data supplied by Charpentier, 
was, as it issued from the valley, 3550 feet thick to 
the bottom of the lake. This great weight of ice 
ground out the hollow of the lake, which gradually 
shallows towards Geneva, where the-glacier thinned 
and the grinding power was lessened. Where the same 
glacier abutted on the Jura, the ice-current was ar- 
rested, and it flowed to the N.E. and S.W.; and 
where the ice was thickest and heaviest above the 
Lake of Neuchatel, it ground out the hollow in 
which the lake lies. 

The lakes of Thun and Brienz lie in the course 
of the great Aar glacier, those of Zug and the Four 
Cantons in that of Altorf, the Lake of Zurich lies 
in that of the Linth, the Lake of Constance in the 


| course of the prodigious glacier of the Rhine val- 
| leys, the numerous little rock-basin lakes near Ivrea 
in the line of the glacier of the Val d’Aosta, and 
| those of Maggiore, Lugano, and Como in the 
| courses of the two gigantic glacier-areas that 
| drained the mountains between Monte Rosa and the 
| Sondrio. 
| The sizes of the lakes and their depths were 
| then shown to be, in several cases, proportional to 
| the magnitude of the glaciers that ground out the 
' basins in which they lie, and the circumstances as 
| to whether the pressure of ice was broadly diffused, 
or vertical as in narrow valleys. 
| Finally, it was shown that rock-basins holding 
| lakes are always exceedingly numerous in and 
| cliaracteristic of all countries that have been exten- 
| sively glaciated. Lakes are comparatively few in 
| the southern half of North America, but immediately 
south and north of the great lakes and the St. 
| Lawrence, the whole country is moutonnée and 
striated, and is also covered with a Bye oy 
number of rock-basins holding water. e same is 
the case in the North of Scotland, the whole area of 
which has been moulded by ice; and east of the 
Scandinavian chain, in another intensely glaciated 
region, the country is covered by innumerable lakes. 





CHEMICAL. 

March 6,—Dr. Hofmann, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. T. A. Pooley, T. M. Evans, F. C. Mat- 
thews, and J. D. Perrens, were elected Fellows. 

Mr, James Croll read a paper, “ On Specific Heat 
in Relation to Chemical Combination.” Mr, Gre- 
ville Williams read a paper, “On the Indifferent 
Hydrocarbons found in Boghead Tar.” Since pub- 
lishing his former results, he had succeeded in iso- 
lating an additional constituent, namely, the hydride 
of amyl. The compounds which he had formerly 
regarded as radicals, he now looked upon as homo- 
logues of marsh gas. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

March 7.-—Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman ob- 
served, that since their last meeting a very valuable 
addition had been made to archeological literature, 
in which the members of the Institute could not 
fail to take a special interest, as the production of 


part in their meetings. He alluded to the impor- 
tant work by Mr. Charles Newton, on the Antiqui- 
ties of Halicarnassus and the Tomb of Mausolus, 
just published. A few members of the Institute 
had been desirous to present a copy to the library 
of the Society, and Mr. Morgan wished, on their 


the researches made by their old friend, whose 
efficient assistance as their Honorary Secretary in 
former years could not be forgotten. Mr. Morgan 
called attention also to a cast, now exhibited, of the 
bust of a statue of Ceres, a production of a high 
class of ancient art, which had been discovered by 
Mr. Newton on the site of the Temple of that god- 
dess at Cnidus. Professor Donaldson made some 
remarks on the valuable services rendered to archer- 
Antiquities at the British Museum, and cordially 
proposed thanks to the donors of so remarkable an 
accession to the memorials of ancient art. 

Dr. Maegowan, who has resided for many years 


one who for so many years had taken so active a | 


behalf, to lay on the table this beautiful record of | 


ology by their talented friend, now Keeper of | 


gowan exhibited, and now for the first time brought 
to this country. The stone is, however, only an 
ancient copy of the original memorial, which had 
been engraved on certain rocks in a remote district 
of China, and was accidentally brought to light by 
a land-slip, which revealed the inscribed surface. 
It is in very archaic characters, now quite obso- 
lete ; an interpretation in the ordinary letters had 
been long since inscribed on the slab by some great 
Chinese scholar, and also a statement of the circum- 
stances which caused the discovery. The explana- 
tion which had been first published by the learned 
Jesuit, Pére Amiot, sets forth, as Dr. Macgowan 
proceeded to state, that Yu had attained to great 
eminence through his skill as an engineer, having 
been commissioned by the Emperor to check the 
devastation occasioned by a fearful deluge, which, 
during nine years, covered the face of the country. 
Yu, called Ta- Yu the Great, skiifully remedied the 
evil, of which the ancient slab in question describes 
the ravages, and the success of his arduous efforts. 
Yu was ultimately elevated to the Empire; Dr. 
Macgowan had succeeded in ascertaining that his 
tomb still exists, and is in the keeping of his descen- 
dants of the hundred and eighty-third generation, 
by whom annual offerings are made to his memory 
in their ancestral temple. The family, he ob- 
served, had been recognized by all . successive 
dynasties as deriving their origin from Ta- Yu, but 
the existence of his tomb was not hitherto known. 
The great antiquity attributed by the Chinese to 
the inscription which he had submitted to the 
Institute, might doubtless be questioned; it was 
only a copy, although an ancient one, of the incised 
rock to which no European had had access ; it is 
moreover in some degree less interesting to the 
European antiquary than the famous and authentic 
memorial of the mission of the Nestorian Christians 
in China in the seventh century. In reply to some 
inquiries by Professor Westmacott, Dr. owan 
stated that there are good grounds to believe that 
the interlinear interpretations and commentary on 
the copy of the stone of Yu, of which the facsimile 
was shown, were inscribed not later than a.p. 800. 
It had not been in his power to verify the accuracy 
of this slab by actual comparison with the supposed 
original, in a remote part of the Celestial Empire, 
but its antiquity is beyond question, and it is re- 
garded by Chinese scholars as a monument of im- 
portant character. 

Mr. M. Shurlock then gave an account of the re- 
| cent discoveries on the site of Chertsey Abbey, and 
| of the successive excavations by which the plaz of 
| the conventual church, the chapter-house, and the 
| chapel of the. infirmary, had been distinctly traced. 
The first researches were made about 1850: these 
were communicated to the Institute by Professor 
Westwood. In 1855 considerable excavations were 
| made, and remains of very beautiful pavements of 
finely-designed decorative tiles were found, with 
many architectural fragments and other relics of 
interest, described in the Transactions of the Surrey 
Archeological Society. The pavements, which ap- 
pear to have su d in artistic beauty and variety 
all other decorations of their class in England, have 
been accurately published by Mr. H. Shaw. Mr, 
Shurlock exhibited a large series both of the tiles 
and of drawings of the more elaborate designs, 
amongst which occur numerous subjects of romance, 
the name of Tristram occurring repeatedly in the 
inscriptions ; also re tations of the signs of the 
Zodiac, the occupations of the seasons, with very 
curious illustrations of armour and costume in the 








in China, and through his intimate agg x of 
the language and usages of the Chinese, had en- 
joyed unusual advantages in exploring localities 
| rarely if ever visited by Europeans, then gave an | 
| account of a remarkable ancient inscribed slab of 
| basalt, described as the memorial of Yu, the founder 

| of one of the early dynasties in China, about B.c. | 
| 2205. A copy or drawing of this inscription by 
| some native artist had been obtained by the 
French, and it was published in Paris in 1802 
| by a German Orientalist, Joseph Hager, with 
| an interpretation. Some doubts had, however, been 
entertained in regard to the authenticity of the 
memorial, of which the transcript had reached 
France, probably through Japan; but the accuracy 

, of Hager’s representation is proved by the actual , 
impression or rubbing of the slab, which Dr. Mac- 





twelfth century, designed with unusual spirit and 
artistic freedom. Mr. Shurlock exhibited likewise 
numerous drawings by Mr. Angell, who resides 
next the site of the monastery, and who courte- 
ously invited the members of the Institute to visit 
these interesting remains on any occasion, with the 
kind promise to act as their cicerone. 

Dr. Wilkins, of Newport, related the discoveries 
of Roman remains which have occurred near that 
town, in the course of recent railway operations. 
Few, if any, Roman vestiges of note had occurred 
in the Isle of Wight, with the exception of the 
villa and mosaic floors brought to light near 
Carisbrooke in 1859, and illustrated in Dr. Wil- 
kins’s exposition of the geology and antiquities of 
the Island. The remains lately found are on rising 
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d near the Medina, where cinerary urns were 
‘ound in considerable numbers, the spot having ap- 
parently been the site of an extensive Roman ceme- 
tery, as indicated by traces of cremation and sepul- 
chral remains, A number of broken amphorz 
were also brought to light. These may have served, 
as has been noticed in some other places, as deposi- 
tories for the ashes of the dead. The urns found 
were of the usual Roman wares, with some speci- 
mens of Samian, and oyster-shells in abundance, 
relics of metal, &c., indicating some extensive occu- 
pation in Roman times. 

Mr. Arthur Trollope gave an account of a re- 
markable shaft at Lincoln, apparently of Roman 
construction, and leading down to diverging gal- 
leries, giving access to extensive catacombs, now 
blocked up, of which the existence has been ascer- 
tained beneath the high ground to the north of the 
ancient Lindum. It has been conjectured that these 
subterraneous cavities were formed in obtaining 
building materials in preference to forming’ open 
poner Roman objects occur frequently amongst 

e débris, 

Mr. S. P. Freeman exhibited several beautiful 
gold medallions, obtained near Athens. They re- 
present bacchanalian subjects, and although of late 
Greek workmanship, are of beautiful design, in low 
relief, highly finished. 

Professor Donaldson brought two funereal urns, 
from the catacombs lately brought to light in form- 
ing a railway near Alexandria, and showed a plan 
and diagram of the chambers and columbaria, which 
he had received with the urns from Mr. H. J. Rouse, 
the engineer engaged upon the work. One of the 
urns is of black ware, with ornaments painted in 
white, and modelled in relief; the other is still 
closed with cement, and the incinerated contents 
have not been disturbed. 

Some fine Spanish and German weapons, with a 

imen of the work of the Milanese armourers in 
the sixteenth century, also a portion of a steel war- 
saddle, with the royal arms of Portugal, were 
exhibited by Mr. R. T. Pritchett. Several good 
examples of arms and armour, a plug bayonet, 
spanners, and other objects connected with the 
ef use of fire-arms, were brought by Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith ; and several daggers, spear-heads, &c., 
of earlier date, found in the of the Thames, by 
Mr. W. Burges. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., exhibited several early 
documents with seals, relating to Wales ; a beauti- 
ful ivory folding tablet, with sacred subjects, from 
Valle Crucis Abbey ; and a set of the curious 
counters with royal portraits, engraved probably by 
bg ws de Pass, or one of his contemporaries. Mr. 
H. Bokn contributed a silver chasing, representing 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and bearing date 1580; at 
that period she was imprisoned at Sheffield, and it 
is known that some artist was permitted to paint 
her portrait from the life. The costume and acces- 
sory ornaments bear resemblance to those of the 
portrait in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession. 
A unique hammer-head of very hard white stone, 
found in Flintshire, was sent for examination by the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell, with surface grooved in a very 
remarkable reticulated pattern, of which no other 
example is known. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 8.—General Meeting: Lord Strangford, 
President, in the chair. . 

The Rev. John Mills, William Macpherson, Esq., 
A. Bellasis, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel Rigby, Sir Fre- 
derick Halliday, K.C.B., Major-General Sir A. S. 
Waugh, Colonel Baker, Sir A. Montgomery, Bart., 
were elected Resident ; and Major R. N. Trouson, 
Captain H. G. Raverty, Colonel E. St. John Neale, 
Non-Resident Members of the Society. 

A paper was read by the Secretary, written by 
Charles Bruce, Esq., “On the Vedic Conception of 
the Earth,” as portrayed in a hymn addressed to 
the Earth, translated from the Atharva Veda 
om 1.) This hymn is first analysed by Mr. 

ruce, and shown to have been most probably made 
up from fragments of several bardic compositions 
more ancient still than this Veda. He then pro- 
ceeds to compare the sentiments therein expressed 
with the parallel ideas to be gathered from some of 
the minor Homeric poems, and deducible from a 





line of Hesiod (Works and Days, 108), the sense of 
which is more fully expressed by Pindar (Nemea 
vi. i.), and enlarged upon by Plato in a passage in 
Menexenus. The paper is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the comparative mythology of the Aryan 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 10.—Lord Ashburton, President, in the 
chair. 

Lieutenant James Murray Grant, H. B. H. Birch- 
ill, Frederick Elliot Blackstone, John F. Laurie, 
William Leslie, M.P., John Thomas Quin, James 
Rae, Joseph Rigby, Russell Morland Skinner, Henry 
Arthur Dillon Burridge, and William Wells, Esqrs., 
were elected Fellows. ’ 

Before proceeding to the reading of the papers, 
the President stated that letters had been received 
from Consul Petherick, at Khartum, dated November 
25th, announcing his safe arrival, with his wife, 
medical attendant, and a pho pher, after a 
tedious journey up the Nile, at that place, about 
the middle of October. He had been detained from 
pushing forward by serious illness, from which he 
was fast recovering; but he had lost no time in 
carrying out the object of his expedition, which is 
to effect a meeting with Captains Speke and Grant, 
ro in the neighbourhood of Gondokoro or 

Nyanzo, and to give them a helping hand in 
traversing the country. He had accordingly sent 
forward two parties of armed men, with provisions, 
medicine, and clothing, with instructions to place 
themselves at Captain Speke’s disposal, should they 
fall in with him etthe he himself overtook them ; 
and at the date of his last letter he had dispatched 
a third body of armed men, and was then organizing 
a fourth, to be followed immediately by a fifth party, 
forming in the whole a body of about a hundred and 
sixty armed men, to proceed with into the interior 
for the protection of the exploring party. 

Dr. Shaw then read two letters, which had been 
translated by the foreign secretary, Dr. Hodgkin, 
and which gave a very interesting account of M. 
Mouhot’s travels in Cambodia. M. Mouhot had 
passed through Cambodia from east to west and 
south to north, up the Me-kong, near to the frontier 
of Laos, and visited the savage and independent 
tribes which live between these two countries and 
Cochin-China. Then, having crossed the Lake of 
Touli-Sap, and explored the provinces of Ongeor 
and Battambong, where there are some splendid 
ruins and a monument—the Temple of Ongeor the 
Great,—he next passed from the basin of the Me- 
kong into that of Menam, and, setting out from 
Battambong, crossed to the west as far as Bangkok. 
The paper then referred to the products of the 
country, which consist of cotton, fish, iron, gold, 
and copper. M. Mouhot concludes by stating that 
he intends starting on another tour to the north- 
east of Bangkok, in the basin of the Me-kong, to- 
wards the frontier of China. 

Mr. Crawfurd, who visited a portion of the coun- 
try some forty years ago, stated that Cambodia was 
a corruption of Gamboge. It was one of five or six 
nations lying between India and China, of second 
or third-rate civilization, never equalling physically, 
morally, or intellectually, the Chinese or the Hin- 
doos. It was at present a poor state, having been 


encroached upon by the Siamese on the north, and | A 


the Annamites and other le on the south. The 
wild tribes. whom M. Mouhot supposed to have 
descended from Thibet, were, in his opinion, the 
prin gm of the mountain —_— who - 
esca) rom the bondage of the people of the 
plains. With reference to the dodgne of Ces French 
to achieve the conquest of the country, Mr. Craw- 
furd expressed his belief that they would have to 
encounter the most formidable obstacles, owing to 
the heat of the climate, the wooded surface of the 
country, so productive of malaria in tropical cli- 
mates; that they would, in fact, find it another 
Algeria, fifteen thousand miles distant. The capital 
was seven hundred miles from Saigon, and even if 
the French succeeded in reaching it, they would 
find there one of the largest and most regular 
fortifications in the East, constructed by a French 
engineer. Some of the drawings represented 
evidently Bhuddist temples, and they reminded 
him, though inferior in quality and beauty, of 
similar monuments which he had seen in Java. 





Dr. Hodgkin said, in addition to the drawings 
and charts, M. Mouhot had sent some elaborate 
descriptions of the ruins which he had found at 
Ongeor. These descriptive papers were full of the 
most interesting information as to the structure and 
workmanship of the ruins in question, many of 
which were constructed of large stones elaborately 
carved and covered with designs of imaginary ani- 
mals, as well as of beasts of burden. These tem- 
ples were found in a district completely embedded 
in the forest, and in such a state of ruin that 
trees were found growing upon the roofs. The 
inscriptions, from their antiquity, were not intelli- 
gible to the natives, yet they so nearly resembled 
the Siamese character that he had no doubt they 
would soon be deciphered by skilful archeologists. 

The alphabet of the Cambodians is said to be 
evidently of a phonetic character. ; 

The President, in closing the discussion upon this 
Peper, remarked upon the compliment which M. 

ouhot had paid them by sending his communica- 
tion to the Royal Geographical Society of England. 

Mr. Galton then read the second paper, by Mr. 
Edward O'Riley, “On his Travels to Karen-ni, 
through the Shan States to Ley a 

Mr. Spenser St. John, F.R.G.S., late Consul- 
General for Borneo, then read short extracts from 
his paper, “On the North-West Coast of Borneo.” 
Mr. St. John principally confined himself to a de- 
scription of the great mountain of Kina Balu, and 
the people residing at its base. He accepted Sir 
Edward Belcher’s calculation of the height of the 
mountain, viz. 13,698 feet, as the most correct. 

Mr. Crawfurd drew a contrast between the popu- 
lations of Borneo and Java, attributing the striking 
difference which was observable tc the geological 
formation of the respective countries. Borneo, 
which was of primary formation, was occupied by 
about a hundred different tribes, all of them fierce 
and savage; and, Wyrg, the island was eight or 
nine times the size of Ireland, the population did 
not exceed one or two millions. Java, on the con- 
trary, which was of volcanic formation, contained a 
population of twelve millions in a far more advanced 
state of material comfort and civilization. Borneo 
promised to be a country productive in minerals. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 11.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Flower read a paper “On the Brain 
of the Javan Loris” ere. javanicus), as ex- 
hibited in a specimen of this animal that had 
recently died in the Society's Menagerie. Mr. 
Flower pointed out the peculiarities exhibited in 
its cerebral structure by this Lemur, which, in com- 
mon with the other members of 

oup, he considered, in opposition to the opinion 
of Gratiolet, exhibited emeistahable characters of 
alliance with the higher quadrumana, and then pro- 
ceeded to remark at length upon the variations in the 
form and convolutions of the brain presented by 
various quadrumana which he had recently exa- 
mined in a fresh state. 

A paper was read by Mr. Lovell Reeve “On a 
new form of Physa of the section Ameria,” which 
had lately been transmitted by G. F. Angas, Esq. 
(col nding member of the Society), from South 
ia, and which was proposed to be called 
Physa Alicia. 

Mr. Leadbeater exhibited a grey hen in nearly 
complete male pl The ovaries of this speci- 
men had been ascertained by dissection to be much 
disease d. 

Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited a young male game- 
cock in full plumage, produced by a male bird in 
hen’s plumage. Out of twenty males, the offspring 
of the latter bird during the past season, half had 
assumed the ordinary cock’s plumage, and the 
other half the usual dress of the hen bird. This 
variation, however, had produced no effect upon 
their procreative power. 

Dr. Halford exhibited a preparation of ihe cloaca 
of a common fowl, terminating in two perfect ani. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
March 12.—J. Griffith Frith, Esq., in the chair. 
The paper read was “ Mauritius, its Commercial 
and Social Bearings,” by Mr. James Morris. 
The author began by giving a sketch of the early 
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history of this colony, pointing out what appeared 
to be some inaccuracies in the ordinarily received 
accounts of its discovery. There was no doubt, 
however, that it was discovered by the Portuguese 
early in the sixteenth century, though there was 
some uncertainty as to the exact date. The Dutch 
held it from 1598 to 1712, and it was taken pos- 
session of by the French in 1715, when it resumed 
the name of L’Ile de France. It was surrendered 
to the English in 1810, from which date to 1849 it 
was administered by military governors, but since 
that.time civilians hove been appointed, and from 
this change a great degree of prosperity had resulted. 
The author proceeded to give an account of the 
climate and natural history of the island, pointing 
out all its principal vegetable productions, particu- 
larly the various useful kinds of timber and fibre- 
producing plants that flourished there. The varia- 
tions in the barometer and thermometer were 
usually remarkably small, though the island was 
subject to occasional hurricanes of great violence. 
Its social and intellectual state was favourably de- 
scribed ; education appears to receive much atten- 
tion, and the colonial press is creditably conducted. 

The subject of Coolie immigration was discussed 
at some length. The author is of opinion that 
Mauritius has fairly solved the problem of Coolie 
immigration, and it has solved it in a manner to 
show what a vast benefit it has proved to that race, 
whilst at the same time it has been of incalculable 
advantage to the Colony itself, and that any one 
who will read the various reports on the question 
with an unprejudiced mind, will come tothe inevitable 
conclusion that the Coolie labourer in Mauritius is 
better paid, better cared for, and better off at the 
end of his period of service, than the common farm- 
labourer in England. Having given the statistics 
of population, mortality, crime, &c., which appeared 
to be favourable, Mr. Morris passed on to speak of 
the state of the commerce and revenue. The sugar- 
planters appear to have materially improved the 
cultivation and preparation of this important article, 
and in the author’s opinion there was but one thing 
wanting to make their commercial suecess complete, 
the removal of the differential duties. 

A discussion ensued, in which the Chairman, Sir 
Edward Belcher, Mr. P. L. Simmonds, and others, 
took part. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monvay.—Royal United Service Institution, 8k.—Meeting. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 3. 
TursDay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On the Physiology of the 
Senses, by John Marshall, Esq. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion upon Mr. 
Hartley's paper on the Lower Danube; and, if time 
permits, Description of Works at the ports of Swan- 
sea, Silloth, and Blyth, by Mr. J. Abernethy, M. 
Inst. C.E.> 

London and Middlesex, and Surrey Archwological So- 
cieties, 8, at 7, Mildred’s Court.—Notices of the Life 
of St. Winifred, by Bassett Smith, Esq.—Observa- 
tions on the Porch of the Temple Church, by Charles 
Baily, Esq. 

Statistical Society, 8.—Observations on the Statistics 
of Illegitimacy, by W. G. Lumley, Esq.—Prison 
Statistics and Discipline in Lower Bengal, by Dr. 
Mouatt. 

Ethnological Society, 8.—On the Ancient Indian Tombs 
of Chiriqui, in Veragua, on the Isthmus of Darien, 
by W. Bollaert, Esq., F.R.G.S.—Note on the Stone 
Celts from Chiriqui, by C. Carter Blake, Esq, 


Wepyespay.—Royal Horticultural Society, 12.—Fruit and | 


Floral Committee. 
Flowers. 

Geological Society, 8.—On the Permian Beds of West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and Dumfriesshire, by Pro- 
fessor R. Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.S.—On the Data of 
the last Elevation of Central Scotland, by A. Geikie, 
Usq., F.G.S. 

Society of Arts,8.—On Sewerage of Towns, by Mr. 
Robert Rawlinson, C.E. 


Tuurspay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On Heat, by Professor 
Tyndall. 


1,—Exhibition of Early Spring 


Numismatic Society, 7. 

Chemical Society, 8.—On' the Isolation of Phenyl, by 
Mr. A. H. Church. 

Linnean Society, 8.—On some Skulls from Ceylon, by 
George Busk, Esq., F.R.S., Sec.L.S. 


FRivay.—Royal Horticultural Soci ; ing. ‘ i 
arp —eo | yet, after all, there is too much of scenic effect and 


| 


Royal United Service Institution, 3. 
Royal Institution, 8.—On some of the Causes, Effects, 
and Military Applications of Explosions, by F. A. 
Abel, Esq. 
SaturDax.—Royal Institution, 3.—On National Music, 
Henry F. Chorley, Esq. 
Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ART IN EDINBURGH. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


One of the most remarkable pictures in this 
year’s Academy is Idle Hours (642), by T. Graham, 
a young artist; it is his first exhibited picture. 
The subject is simple, the figure of a girl lying gor- 
geously indolent on a cushion, that fairly glimmers 
with the rich drapery surrounding ; the textures toa 
certain point are nearly equal to Phillip’s in strength, 
and catch the delicacy of those by Lewis; the Indian 
scarf carelessly lying at the feet of this young houri 
is very rich in colour, and yet very subdued., The 
indolence of the figure, the splendour of the draperies, 
and the luxuriance of the whole canvas, blind us at 
first to one fault, namely, to the indifferent painting 
of the flesh ; and Mr. Graham must remember that 
one hand’s breadth of life is worth all the luxurious 
trappings of the East. His Market Woman of Brit- 
tany (336) is very fine, but quieter in tone. The 
fruit is aed a piece de résistance, and shows great 
power of handling as well as colour. 

We have three animal painters exhibiting, all 
severally good in their various styles ; there is Sidney 
Cooper, with his usual care and pleasing softness 
sending some wonderful sheep (532), the fleeces 
woolly and yielding, the variety of attitude and ex- 
pression to the life, the harmony of the picture 
unexceptionable, A’little more breadth and a little 
more strength would do Sidney Cooper as much 
good as his peculiar merits meat A add great value 
to Gourlay Steell’s rough mountain-bulls, which, 
taken individually, are as fine as Rosa Bonheur’s, 
but fall short of her animated groups. Gourlay 
Steell has been obliged to cramp his hand with 
orders for great feeders of fat oxen last year, and we 
see the result of it in the Academy—the individuals 
whose portraits he has painted are good specimens 
of their breeds, but do not allow of sufficient 
artistic power to rank very high amongst the other 
pictures. The dogs in the south room are very 
spirited and would etch well, but they are rather 
pale in colour, and the China-white has been used 
with more freedom than judgment, but yet they 
show that, with all their slightness and shortcomings, 
Gourlay Steell has power in him that time and pa- 
tience will develope; the fire is there, it must not 
fail for want of fuel. 

Again, taking a middle course between the over- 
refinement of Sidney Cooper and the bold hurry of 
Gourlay Steell, we see Troyon, of Paris, giving 
us his ideas of what cattle should really be (288) ; 
and, to tell the truth, his ideas are excellent. 
The animals are slow and heavy in their gait, as 
cattle should be; the roughness and the crispness 
of their hides well given, and they follow each 
other quite in cattle fashion; the lights are well 
thrown, and the colour good; but the landscape is 
a thought hazy. 

Archer’s Playing at a Queen (149) keeps up the 
| credit Edinburgh artists have for colour. There is, 
|@ richness about the draperies that is almost over- 
| powering; the long shawl that trails like a pea- 
| cock’s feather down her majesty’s back is brilliant 
| to a degree, and the finish wonderful, yet so artistic, 
| that it does not spoil the breadth or harmony for 
which it is so conspicuous. 

There are two huge landscapes, which, from their 
very size, would force attention, and, from their very 
effect, would ensure a certain amount of vulgar 
| praise; but of real sterling merit they have little, 
and the praise we can give is, that the play of the 
| brush has been rapid, and covered a great deal of 
| canvas in a very short time. We refer to Mr. 
| Bough’s High Street, Edinburgh (248), and his 
| Draw between North Berwick and the Bass. Of 
| the pair we prefer the more unpretentious High 
spotted and careless in the 
| foreground figures, yét carries the eye well away to 
the lengthening distance of the street, the atmo- 
spheric effect being cleverly managed in parts; but 








not enough of a picture, too much claptrap and not 
enough painting. So it is in the Draw between North 
Berwick and the Bass: a great staring sky, with 
multitudinous clouds dabbed on like so many post- 


| age-stamps; a gigantic fisherman close to us is | 





ing away for dear life at a net, suggesting a 
tae So draught of fishes, and this fisherman re- 
peated many times over in various parts of the 
scene ; the Bass looking rather dull and sulky, and far 
too near the shore for good ive—for we know 
the spot well—and a great splashing of flake-white 
irregularly about, to make things glitter. We know 
that Mr. Bough has painted better pictures than the 
one before us, and we know that he has lugged in 
this same sky to do duty for many landscapes. We 
feel that he is rapid, from the very touches, and we 
hear that he boasts of painting sine time, to 
which we strongly object, for though this may be 
picture-making, yet it is not Art. 

Let us pass on with more satisfaction to Mr. 
Pettie’s pictures, for they show originality, faithful- 
ness and power, a triad of merits rare in such a 
young artistas Mr. Pettie. The Lieutenant and 
his Son and One of Cromwell's Divines are both 
very striking pictures, and both very cqpoate in 
feeling and treatment. The former is life in ac- 
tion, the latter life in re The young sailor 
has bounded into his father’s hall, rosy with health 
and fresh from his voyage; the surprise is too 
sudden for the father to believe in the identity of 
his son, whilst the mother takes him at once to her 
heart. The colour is very forcible and yet not crude, 
the textures severally admirable, the drama full of 
life and movement, and the smile on the young lad’s 
face nature itself. One of Cromwell's Divines is very 
meritorious in its kind; the quiet attitude of thought 
is finely given, the moulding of the face very careful 
and true, the lights sharp and clear as those in day- 
light should be; the fault lies in a certain monotony 
of colour, but the idea is grand. 

John Ritchie’s street-scene, Winter Afternoon 
(89), is quite unique in its way. To begin, street- 
scenes are generally either vulgar or tame,—either 
too many passengers or too much light, or it is a 


| deserted village and awfully obscure ; again, winter 


afternoons have been so often and so badly turned 
out that we felt quite unhappy when we saw the 
catalogue ; but that transient misery was dispelled 
by a look at Mr. Ritchie’s treatment of this 
stumbling-block in art: we have a rich glow in the 
winter sky, contrasting with a grateful warmth 
against the cold building and colder snow, which 
we are glad to see in this instance is not omni- 
present, a few and sufficient group of passengers 
fills, without thronging, the near pavement, and the 
vista of the street is cleverly mysterious. In every 
way this is a most noticeable picture, but Mr. 
Ritchie must be careful to avoid repetitions. 


Dante Rossetti has two remarkable pictures. They 
may startle and offend some, but in all honesty we 
cannot withhold praise for his colour and his finish. 
In The Fair Rosamond (796) the colours, indi- 
vidually taken, are truly gorgeous and the finish 
remarkable, the treatment is weirdlike and unplea- 
sant, not to say meretricious; this cannot be the 
gentle fairy of royal Edward; this bold-browed 
damsel would never have died of her own will, 
and would have preferred the chance of a dagger- 
thrust to the slow agony of poison. His Farmer’s 
Daughter (729) is better and more feminine ; the 
colour is harmonious, and the effect not so violent. 

A Pathway through the Wood (114), by Peter 
Graham, shows us how much beauty can be pro- 
duced by a faithful rendering of Nature; without 
aiming at anything very great, Mr. Graham has 
given us something very beautiful. We are in the 
cool umbrage of a woodland pathway, the mosses 
are soft and yield to our feet ; the sunlight wanders 
from bole to bole, and smites cheerfully on the hun- 
dred clefts and wrinkles carved by Time in the aged 
stems; the smell of the pines is faint and sweet ; the 
quiet would be awful were it not for two truant 
children who have been happily transported here by 
Art to brighten the solitude, and yet without hurt- 
ing the feeling of the picture; for they are kept at 
a quiet and artistic distance, where, like all exem- 
plary children, they are seen but not heard. The 
painting of the stems, the foreground mosses, the 
suggested pathway, the quiet of the scene, are all 
severally good, and show that Mr. Graham is a 
faithful artist and a true ee 

The Gleaner (267), by Frith, with the landsca 
by Creswick, is a pleasant picture to behold; the 
damsel is comely, and the landscape grateful, but 
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asa gleaner she is quite out of place; that deli- 

cate cheek would have been tanned by the au- 

tumn sun ere now, those pretty pink feet are too | 
shapely, and her hair in far too good order for | 
one in her position; and the landsca) in, is | 
too quiet and too subdued ; both the gleaner and the 

background want force, the strength of nature is | 
required to convert what is very charming into what 

is very good. 

La Soubrette (307), by Douglas, is a brilliant 

little bit of painting ; the light airy way in which | 
La Soubrette moves, and the carelessly happy way | 
in which she carties the flag “full of the warm 

south,” are exceedingly happy; the satin dress on 

her right arm is a choice morsel of colour, and the 

touching of the rich oak balustrades in the little 

oaken chamber, one pair up, is in admirable per- 

spective. Dante Arranging his Friends in Inferno 

(818) is a 4 subject, and is very carefully 

painted, and Dante’s character well expressed in 

the satirical lines about the corners of his mouth— 

a divine malice, but there is a certain flattery about 

it that we do not quite like; the accessories are 

always most perfect in Mr. Douglas's pictures, who 

throws more colour into them than most artists, 

and groups them more naturally, as if they were 

really a part and parcel of the subject, and not intro- 

duced for an effect. 

Hervey’s Lee Castle (190) is as poetical as his 
portrait of Mrs, Napier and her spinning-wheel is 
commonplace. The one gives you a fine feeling of 
the glories of dying day and the mystery of dis- 
tant purple hills; the other puts you into a fidget 
about the carpets, the chairs, the wheel, and the 
said Mrs. Napier. You are afraid to tread on all 
this neat splendour; you'd catch in the wheel, or 
upset that work-table with lean and ghostly shanks, 
It may be a faithful interior—chairs, tables, spin- 
ning-wheel, and owner thereof—but it is not the 
kind of picture an artist should take a pride in. 
The Lee Castle, on the other hand, is full of poetry 
and sentiment—the ghostlike ruins, the dark trees 
breaking the distance, and the solemn sky. 

Erskine Nicol has improved considerably since 
last year; he has foreborne the too plentiful use 
of flake-white, which used to give many of his pic- 
tures rather a chalky appearance; his colour is 
purer and richer, his interiors better put together, 
and his comedy as good as ever. Waiting for an 
Answer (271) is very Irish ; and that is tantamount 
to many paragraphs descriptive of the joke; for 
what is very Irish is something very original and 
very absurd. The Toothache is still broader in 
farce; and the Irish agony that must roar for very 
comfort is well contrasted with the unconcern of his 
wife, who takes the opportunity of helping herself 
to a quiet dram, and the easy indifference of his 
friend, who lights his pipe with provoking noncha- 
lance. Leaving Irish humour, we come quietly to 
A Summer Midnicht in Norway (259), by Mr. 
M‘Whirter, which is one of the most remarkable 
landscapes in the Academy. The feature of the pic- 
ture is something more than repose—an icy, death- 
like stillness, which hangs over the whole scene. 
A giant pine, with gnarled trunk and feather-like 
branches, rises grandly up into the night, and reaches 
forth a long dark arm, that sends the lake thousands 
of feet below, and the hills miles away into the 
distance. The lake lies glassy, the-mountains rise 
cold, the sky, seen by glimpses through the pine 
branches, is cold and silent too. Mr, M‘Whirter 
has avoided figures in it, and he has done well; 
for they would have intruded, and spoiled the poetry 
and stillness of the scene. 

Noel Paton contributes Luther at Erfurt (490). 
The great Reformer, whom history hands down as a 
hearty, jolly man, with a stout frame and an echoing 
laugh, is here dwindled down into a pale, lean 
student, half frenzied with thought, and ghost-like 
with care. But the accessories are painted in with 
considerable vigour and colour, the stained windows, 
the oaken lectern, the rich curtain; and the figure 
itself is good to an extent, but does not carry out 
one’s idea of the hearty Luther; his mind was too 
healthy to allow of his body getting into such a 
weak state. 

In sculptures we have Ansty Bella, by Brodie, 
delicate and womanly; the lines undulate with 





perceptible, a great rarity in sculpture, where the 
arting is a deep furrow, and the hair lies in hil- 
locks; again the soul beams out from this cold 
marble mass, another powerful point; in fact, the 
bust is a piece of perfection. 

Mr. Brodie’s statue of Lord Cockburn shows that 
he can grasp all the difficulty of full-length, and 
overcome it; the attitude is easy, the fall of the 
drapery is noble, the head fine and intelligent. 

utchinson’s bust of Robert Scott Lauder is a 
fine subject, and finely treated ; the splendid brow, 
open as the day, and the bold uplifted eye, the sen- 
sitive nostril, and the patriarchal beard, are all seve- 
rally seized and blended into a living whole, and 
made nificent. Sculpture has immortalized 
painting, or Robert Scott Lauder will live in this 

ust, as he is deathless in his own works. 





An smartest picture of landscape and cattle, by 
Auguste Bonheur, has arrived in this country, and 
is now on view at the Fine Art Gallery, 28, Old 
Bond Street. This is the work which obtained the 
first medal in the French Exposition of last year. 
The painting is large—thirteen feet by eight feet 
six inches, and elaborately composed. It is called 
Going to the Fair, and represents a succession of 
groups of cows and calves, sheep, and oxen, being 
driven along a track across a heathery moor, which 
winds past an enclosure and group of trees in front 
of the spectator. Thus, the droves of cattle are 
seen coming up from the left, and turning off again 
to the right towards a distant village. In the fore- 
ground are sheep resting, beyond them a white cow, 
painted with a force of texture and beauty of line 
which stamps the painter at once as an artist of the 
highest taste and skill, The head of an animal 
looking out of the field over a gate is in the school 
of the celebrated Rosa, and scarcely, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable from a production of her pencil. On 
the whole, the merits of the picture are greater 
than the og in England will have been led to 
expect. The picture is to be engraved. 


At the sale of Mr. Plint’s pictures, on Friday and 
Saturday last, at Messrs, Christie and Manson’s, 
several celebrated works, chiefly of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite school, were brought into the market, and 
among the prices realized were the following :—By 
J. E, Millais, A.R.A., The Carpenter's Shop, exhi- 
bited in 1850, £525; The Proseribed Royalist 
(1853), £551. 5s.; The Black Brunswicker (1860), 
£819 ; a small replica of The Huguenot, £136. 10s.; 
and another small replica of the Escape of the 
Heretic, £63 ; aay Seige small female head, 
exhibited privately at No. 4, Russell Place, Fitzroy 
Square, in June, 1857, £126; and The Bridesmaid, 
also £126. By W. Holman Hunt, four landscape 
studies in the iy Pozo: were sold—The Plain of 
Rephaim, £126; Nazareth, £151; The Dead Sea 
Jrom Siloam, £66. 3s.; and Jerusalem during Ra- 
mazan (qy. the picture exhibited in the Academy in 
1857?) £105; also, a Cairo Sunset, £105 ; and two 
repetitions in small, one of the Scene from the Two 
‘Gentlemen of Verona, £221. 10s.; the other of 
Claudio and Isabella, £210. By J. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., The Dead Lady (the Academy picture of 
1850), sold for £178. 10s. By J. D. Luard, The 
Crimean Hut (1857), fetched £210; The Girl I 
Left Behind Me (1858), £105; and Nearing Home 
(1858), £470. 10s. By H. Wallis, Henry Martin 
in Chepstow Castle (1858), sold for £232. 1s.; The 
Return from Marston Moor (1860), for £141. 15s. ; 
Gondomar Watching Raleigh’s Execution (1861), 
for £199. 10s,; and Elaine (1861), for £498. 15s. 
Mr. Windus’s Burd Helen (1856) sold for £367. 
10s. By Mr. F. Madox Brown, a picture called 
Last of England, representing a young couple sit- 
ting in the stern of a ship out at sea, with the coast 
of England in the distance, privately exhibited as 
above mentioned in 1857, sold for £430. 10s.; 
Christ Washing Peter’s Feet (1852), for £94. 10s. ; 
Head of an English Boy, for £67. 6s. ; and a water- 
colour painting of the Virgin, Our Lady of Good 
Children, for £53. lis. By Dante G. Rossetti, a 
picture i aay Dr. Johnson and his Lady Dis- 
ciples at the Mitre, fetched £75. 12s,; Burd Alane, 
£68, 5s, ; and a smaller picture, Lovers, £5. 4s, 6d. 
By Arthur Hughes, The King’s Orchard (1859), 





By Simeon Solomon, .Moses (1860), reached £105 ; 
Naomi, £90. 6s.; and Jewish Harper (1861), 
£54. 12s, 

Amongst the remaining sales the most important 
were the following :— /lustration to Quentin Dur- 
ward, by Elmore, R.A., £162. 15s.; The Arming of 
Christian, by Hook, £273; Grand View in the En- 
virons of Naples (1857), by Copley Fielding, £489 ; 
A Street in Cairo, by John Lewis, £178. 10s. ; 
Broken Vows (1856), by P. H. Calderon, £115. 10s.; 
The Warren (1858), by J. W. Oakes, £189; Young 
Drummer and Kettledrummer, by Edouard Frére, 
£94. 10s. each ; and Capestro Preaching at Antwerp, 
by H. Leys, the Belgian artist, £850. 

The first day’s sale realized £5269. 19s. 6d.; that 
of the second, the oil paintings, £13,121. 11s, 6d. 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
First Concert, Monday, March 10, 1862. 
F I 


Part I. 


Jubilee Overture x i " é . Weber. 
“ yi —p °° 
row oe } (Orfeo) . Gluck. 
Overture (Genoveva) A : " P . Schumann. 
Aria, “‘ Parto, ma tu ben mio,” (Clarinet Obli- 
gato) ° . : : . : - Mozart. 
Concerto in A minor, Violin . Viotti. 


Pant Il. | 
Sinfonia Eroica ° ‘ - Beethoven. 


Duetto, Pad 4 sate” . Winter. 
Sarabande, Double! ,,, 

Bourrée, Double ; Violin . J.8. Bach. 
Overture (Faniska) . ‘ ‘ Cherubini. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Reunett, Mus. D. 


The fiftieth aniversary of this venerable society 
was ushered in on Monday last, with every prospect 
of a successful and brilliant season, the “ Jubilee ” 
overture being very appropriately placed at the 
head of the programme, and played with remarkable 
spirit and energy. True to their determination to 
secure the highest available talent, the directors 
have engaged Mme. Tietjens and Herr Joachim 
for four concerts during the present season; and 
the splendid performance of the latter on Monday 
last, both in Viotti’s old-fashioned concerto and 
Buch’s Sarabande, and the emphatic recognition of 
his merits by the audience, must have convinced 
the directors that their zeal was duly appreciated. 
The execution of the “ Sinfonia Eroica,” that grand 
master-piece of musical thought, originally written 
in honour of the First Consul before he had assumed 
the title of Emperor, was in every way worthy of 
the Philharmonic band and their talented conductor. 
We question much whether Schumann will ever 
enjoy in England the same popularity that is ac- 
corded to him in Germany ; to us his ‘ Genoveva ” 
overture stands far below the other overtures in- 
cluded in the programme; the “Faniska,” for 
instance, the clearness, beauty, and symmetry of 
which, make it as fresh as though it had been 
written but yesterday. The vocalists were Madame 
Guerrabella and Miss Lascelles, the former being 
accompanied by Mr. Williams in the clarionet 
obligato in Mozart’s welcome Aria. 

Kupwortn’s CHAMBER ConcEeRTS.—Theavowed 
purpose of the projectors of these concerts is to bring 
before the notice of the English musical public some 
of those works which, unknown in this country, 
enjoy a considerable reputation abroad, and also the 
more unfamiliar compositions of the classical mas- 
ters. ‘The annexed programme will show that this 
purpose has been fully carried out :— 


Trio in B flat minor, Op. 5 (pianoforte, violin, 





and violoncello) . A : Volkmann. 
Air (Armida), * Ah! si la liberté" . Gluck. 
Sonata in A, No. 2 (piano and violin) . . Bach. 
Trio in G, Op. 9, No. 1 (violin, viola, and vio- 

loncello) . . Beethoven. 


Song, ‘ The Summer Wind” 
Song, “ Zuleika ” ; . F « ° 
Trio in F sharp minor, Op. 1, No. 1 (piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello) . - - Franck. 
Novelty does not necessarily constitute excellence ; 
and however grateful we may feel to Mr. Klind- 
worth, whose researches have brought before us two 
such novelties as the two pianoforte trios above, we 
regret that we cannot share in his high appreciation 
of them. The more or less frequent recurrence of 


+ Chorley. 
Mendelssohn. 








charming gradation, the hair is light and gently 
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certed piece is, though a mannerism, pleasing 


enough when so employed by a master-mind such as 
Mendelssohn ; but when the idea in itself (take, for 
instance, the opening theme of the first movement, 
the “ Andante con moto”) is not remarkable or 
striking, the result is very different. That the 
music is original enough we will readily allow ; but 
originality should be the result of independent 
thought and study, and not sought after for its own 
sake merely. César Auguste Franck is still in the 
prime of life, and we may therefore expect to hear 
more of him ; his last work of any magnitude that 
we are aware of was an oratorio, “ Ruth,” performed 
at Paris during the years 1845 or 1846. The exe- 
cution of these pieces by Messrs, Klindworth, Bla- 
grove, Deichmann, and Daubert, was of the most 
finished character possible, the pianoforte part in 
particular demanding the power of a first-rate 
pianiste. The room was not so full as the merits 
of the performers deserved it should be, owing no 
doubt to the fact that on the same evening (Tues- 
day), the concert given by the “ Wandering Min- 
strels” took place in St. James’s Hall. Ruben- 
stein’s quintett in F (Op. 55), for piano and wind 
instruments, is promised for the next concert. The 
vocal part of the entertainment was assigned to 
Miss Banks, who acquitted herself with her usual 
success, the song by Mendelssohn being much more 
favourably received than the other two. 

Ernst Paver’s Pianororte Concerts.—The 
sixth and last of these series came off on Saturday, 
when the different schools were contrasted, speci- 
mens being chosen from the various masters, In 
the performance of Moscheles’ “Grande Sonate a 
Quatre Mains,” Op. 47, Herr Pauerr introduced as 
his associate Miss Fanny Rubini, a young lady 
whose appearance and performance at once pre- 
possessed the audience in her favour. Herr Pauer 
concluded with the celebrated Herameron, a set of 
variations on the well-known duetto in “ Puritani,” 
by Liszt, Thalberg, Pixis, Herz, Czerny, and 
Chopin, composed at the request of the Princess 
Christine de Belgiojoso. Herr Pauer was most 
warmly rr at the termination of the con- 
cert, the last of the series, which we are happy to 
hear has been most successful. 

Tae Musica Soctery or Lonpon,—Three no- 
velties characterized the concert given by this society 
on Wednesday evening last—the first of the season 
—a concerto by Herr Joachim, the overture to 
“Leonora,” No. 1 (the least known of the four), 
and the fantastic overture to “Le Carnaval Ro- 
main,” by Berlioz. Herr Joachim’s concerto in D 
minor, written in the Hungarian style, and consist- 
ing of three movements, was listened to with breath- 
less attention ‘throughout, notwithstanding its ex- 
treme length, and its strange, not to say eccentric, 
character, The strain in the second movement, the 
“Romance,” is singularly wild and beautiful, full of 
depth and emotion, evidencing not merely the 
science and executive skill of the musician, but the 
fervid and profound imagination of the poet. 


Part 1 
Overture (Die Zauberflite) . 


- Mozart. 
Aria, “ Dolce corde ainato” . Mozart. 
Cc oneertoin D minor . = w P - Joachim. 
Scena, ‘Hail! happy morn” (Robin Hood) Macfarren. 
Overture, No.1 (Leonora) . . : - Beethoven, 
Part I. 
Symphony in A, Op. 90 ed, - Mendelssohn. 
Duett, “ Tanti strati” x - Handel. 
Overture (Carnaval Romain) Berlioz. 


The vocal pieces were given by Mmes. Sainton- 
Dolby and Guerrabella, two of them being expressly 
instrumented by Mr. Henry Smart. At the next 
concert Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be per- 
formed, and Stephen Heller will join Charles Hallé 
in Mozart’s E flat concerto for two pianofortes. 





AbeuPai.—It is remarkable that an author of so 
much experience as Mr. Boucicault should have 
committed the obvious errors of construction which 
exist in his five-act drama, “The Life of an Actress,” 
a here on Saturday week for the first time in 

ngland. As far as the interest of the audience is con- 
jest the story may be taken to consist of three 

tinet portions. Each of these might have formed 
- little play by itself; but in the order in which 
ey are here given there is not only a want of 
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union, but what is worse, a decline of interest during 
the progress of the piece. In the first portion of the 
plot, an old French actor of all work (personated by 
the author), discovering in a poor beggar girl (Mrs. 
Boucicault) the germ of true art, shelters her under 
his roof, and educates her for the stage, where, at 
his benefit, she takes the public by storm, to the 
discomfiture of the leading “star,” who had scorn- 
fully refused to aid him with her talents. Had the 
play contained no more than this little plot, bearing, 
as it does, a close relationship to the well-known 
“ Pére de la Débutante,” the finished acting of Mr. 
Boucicault, and the neatness and point of his inci- 
dent and dialogue, would have combined to form an 
almost perfect work of art. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the latter portions of the play only tend to in- 
jure the effect so produced. In the fourth act the 
heroine is saved in a melodramatic manner, from 
the villainous designs of one Maltravers, a man 
about town (Mr. Emery), who, by a ruse, has in- 
duced her to elope with him from the theatre in the, 
midst of her first performance ; and, in the fifth act 
which comprises the third portion of the plot, the 
recognition by a haughty countess of the secret mar- 
riage of her son with the now leading actress takes 
place, on the discovery that Grimaldi, the adopted 
father (despite his thoroughly French accent and 
manner), is an Italian duke, and was an early lover 
of the countess’s. The cold brutality of the at- 
tempted seduction, where Maltravers drugs his in- 
tended victim, was evidently distasteful to the audi- 
ence; and the concluding act, which is pure sur- 
plusage, was only rendered attractive by the beauty 
of the scene and the picturesque effect of an extem- 
pore picnic on a lawn. Much, however, as the in- | 
terest falls off in the sequel of his plot, the highest | 
praise must be awarded to Mr. Boucicault for his | 
truthful and humorous rendering of the old French- 
man. The delicate gusto with which he cooks an 
omelette for his protégée’s breakfast, and his nervous 
excitement behind the scenes during her début, are 
real gems in their way. In these scenes even Mr. 
Alfred Wigan, though certainly his equal, could have 
done nothing better. Mrs. Boucicault acted with her 
usual pretty delicacy ; and Mr. Toole was successful 
in depicting the tender but hopeless passion of alow 
comedian for the rising actress. 


Princess’s.—Mr. and Mrs. Florence, following 
their precedent at Drury Lane in 1856, have added 
to their ordinary impersonations a “ Protean come- 
dietta,” in which the lady enacts five, and her hus- 
band four different characters. The present piece, 
which was written expressly by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
answers its purpose well in exhibiting the great 
versatility of both the principal performers. It is 
called “ Working the Oracle.” 





Drury Lanz.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean have this 
week added the plays of “Much Ado about No- 
thing ” and “ Othello” to their previous representa- 
tions. We are compelled to reserve onr comments 
till next week. 














OMNIANA. 





Note on two Passages in Shakespere.—Sir, I am 
much indebted to Mr. Lilly for the trouble he has 
taken in examining copies of the folio Shakespere, 
1623, with reference to the line in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona. Not unnaturally, I still retain 
the conviction that my reading is the true one, and 
that “ made ” is one of the countless typographical 
peccadillos of the old folio. Where good sense or 
grammatical correctness may be restored to a ques- 
tionable passage in the works of our great dramatist 
by the alteration of a single letter, or little more, 
the general reader may be excused for submitting 
even a mere idle conjecture to the consideration of 
Shakesperian students. In this spirit I made my 
last communication, and I now venture to call 
attention to one or or two instances where a mis- 
conception of the em meaning appears to have 
arisen from the “ falling out” at press of the initial 
letter of a word in the old copies, and where such 
defect has not hitherto been s ted. 

In Coriolanus, act v. sc. 5, Aufidius, inveighing 
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to himself and the Volscians, dwells upon his own 
former services to him in these terms :— 
“ I took him; 

Made him joint servant with me; gave him way 

In all his own desires; nay, let him choose 

Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 

My best and freshest men ; serv'd his designments 

In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame 

Which he did end all his; and took some pride 

To do myself this wrong,” &c. 

Rowe, not satisfied with this passage as he found 
it, changed “end” to make, an alteration which 
Johnson and other editors adopted, and upon which 
Monck Mason remarked that “it seems the more 
natural expression, though the other be intelligible.” 
Subsequent commentators have dealt with it, suo 
ag more. Mr. Collier, adhering to the Perkins 
olio, prints “ear ” for end, in his last edition ; but 
we may gather from his note, ad /., that he inclines 
to believe the right word to be “in.” This would 
yield a better sense ; to “ ear,” in our old language, 
meaning to plough, while to “in” meant to get in 
the harvest. The late Mr. Singer em the 
proposal of a correspondent of Notes and Queries 
(vii. 378), and printed— 

“ Holp to reap the fam 
Which he did eay all his ;” 
this transposition being based upon the lection of 
the Perkins folio. Mr. Dyce follows the old copies 
and the Variorum, offering Mr, Grant White’s ex- 
planation, that ‘“‘end” may here be taken to mean 
make in the end, But after all, will not the substi- 
tution of bind for “end” remove the whole difficulty ? 
Is it not more probable that Shakespere wrote— 
“ Holp to reap the fame 
Which he did bind all his” ? 
For the common antithesis of “reap” and “ bind,” 
in metaphorical illustration of the commencement 
and completion of a course of action, we need not 
look beyond the pages of Shakespere himself. See 
As You Like It, act iii, se. 2 (verses), 
“ They that reap must sheaf and bind, 
Then to cart with Rosalind.” 

Assuming the initial “b” to have “ by out,” 
the remaining “ind” would naturally be altered to 
end. We have sufficient evidence that the folio 
1623 was corrected without any reference to “copy.” 

The other instance to which I allude occurs in 
Hamlet, act iv. sc. 5, where a gentleman of the 
court, soehing into the King’s presence to announce 
the rising of the populace at the instigation of 
Laertes, exclaims, 

“ Save yourself, my lord: 
The ocean, overpeering of his iist, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O’erbears your officers,” &c. 
Such is the received text in all modern editions of 
Shakespere. The quarto Hamlet, 1604, and the 
folio 1623, favour us, in the third line, with 
‘“*Eates not the flats with more impitious hast,” 
and Mr. Knight (alone, I believe) retains “ impiti- 
ous” in the sense of unpitying. That the ocean may 
be (figuratively) considered to eat the flats, in the 
sense of covering them, and thus causing them to 
disappear, I readily admit. “ Eating the flats” may 
be an unexceptionable metaphor, however “im- 
pitious” a proceeding; but, with all reverence for 
the old authorities, I dare hazard the conjecture 
that Shakespere wrote 
“The ocean, overpeering of his list, 
Beats not the flats with more impetuous haste, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
OU erbears your officers ;” 
and that here again the initial “b” “came to grief” 
at the hands of the compositor. Let us weigh the 
context; the irruption of the ocean, with the re- 
bellion of Laertes. In each case, 
“ Contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, 
And bears down all before him,” 
King Henry 1V., Part IL, act i. se. 1, 
As Laertes o’erbears the officers, so the ocean beats 
its course over the plain. The lines in Hamlet re- 
mind us of 
“the tide of pom 
That beats upon the high shore of this world.” 
King Henry V., act iv. se. 1, 
And recall the words of Timon (act iv. se. 3), 
“Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may deat 





against the ingratitude and treachery of Coriolanus 


Thy grave-stone daily.” 
W. D. 
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